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ETERNAL REST GRANT THEM, O LORD! 

Your prayers are requested for the repose of the 
souls of Mrs. Alcide Lange and Mr. James M. Cud- 
worth, who were both readers of THE GRAIL. 
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Month of the Sacred Heart 


The feast of the Sacred Heart falls on the First 
Friday of June. Pay your homage, love, and adora- 
tion to the Sacred Heart that has loved you so much. 
A sense of gratitude should prompt everyone to re- 
turn thanks each day for the abundance of graces that 
continually flow upon all out of the unfathomable 
depths of the boundless abyss of the love of the Sa- 
cred Heart. 

Your devotions to this Divine Heart will be amply 
rewarded. Holy Mother Church offers you rich in- 
dulgences in this life and the Savior prepares a crown 
for you in Heaven. Those who practice devotion to 
the Sacred Heart during June, whether publicly or in 
private, may gain an indulgence of seven years and 
seven quarantines each day. Besides this, a plenary 
indulgence may be gained if the private devotions are 
kept up throughout the month or if one attend the 
public devotions at least ten times. Both private and 
public devotions are pleasing to the Sacred Heart and 
gratifying to the heart of man. 

The deservedly popular feast of St. Anthony of Pad- 
ua falls on June 13. Eight days later is St. Aloysius, 
who because of his singular purity has been chosen 
as the patron of youth. St. John the Baptist, cousin 
and precursor of the Savior, falls on the 24th, while 
St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, and St. Paul, the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, are celebrated conjointly on 
June 29th. 


Bishop-elect Ledvina 


On April 27 the Holy Father named two former 
Benedictine students for the episcopacy. Rev. Hugh 
C. Boyle, pastor of St. Mary Magdalen’s Church, Home- 
stead, Pa., who studied at St. Vincent Seminary, near 
Pittsburgh, was designated Bishop of Pittsburgh. The 
other appointment was that of Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
Ledvina, General Secretary of the Catholic Church 
Extension Society, to the See of Corpus Christi. 

We take special pride in the latter appointment, for 
we feel that Mgr. Ledvina is one of our immediate 
household. In 1893 Emmanuel B. Ledvina, whose home 


was in the near-by city of Evansville, matriculated at 
St. Meinrad College, where he took the prescribed clas- 
sical course. Passing thence to our Seminary, he made 
the courses in Philosophy and Theology, upon the com- 
pletion of which he was ordained at Indianapolis on 
March 18, 1893, by the late Rt. Rev. F. S. Chatard. 
The feast of St. Joseph was chosen for the celebration 
of the First Holy Mass which was offered up at Evans- 
ville. After serving as assistant at Holy Trinity 
Church, Evansville, and pastor at St. Joseph’s Church, 
Princeton, Bishop-elect Ledvina went to Chicago to 
jein the Catholic Church Extension Society then in 
its infancy. Much of the wonderful success that the 
Extension movement has achieved is due to the earnest 
and untiring efforts of its efficient General Secretary. 

Monsignor Ledvina, who is still affiliated with the 
diocese of Indianapolis, will be consecrated on June 
14 at St. Mary-of-the-Woods by the Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Chartrand, a former fellow student. Our heartiest 
congratulations accompany the new Bishop to his dio- 
cese in the Southland! May it please God to grant 
Bishop Ledvina abundant success in that portion of 
the Lord’s vineyard which has fallen to his lot! Em- 
manuel! (God with us!) Corpus Christi! (Body of 
Christ—Holy Eucharist!) How admirably these two 
names combine! 


A Recent Indian Adventure 


“The Indians are coming! They have cut all the 
telegraph wires and are putting everybody to death!” 
Such was the cry that occasionally reached the ears 
of the early settlers on the western prairies in the 
’70’s and ’80’s. Whole neighborhoods were thrown in- 
to a state of alarm and consternation at the news, 
horses were quickly hitched to the wagons, the entire 
family with a few personal effects were hastily gath- 
ered together and driven off to the nearest town, which 
in many instances was fifteen or twenty miles distant 
if not farther. Often enough, it is true, these reports 
were merely rumors with evidently no foundation what- 
ever. But times have changed. The Indians are no 
longer formidable. They now smoke their pipe in peace 
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on the reservations that Uncle Sam has allotted to 
each tribe. 

Because of past history, however, and of the thrill- 
ing narratives that have been written about those 
times, wherever the Indian goes, he proves an object 
of attraction to “young America” of today no less than 
in years gone by. We had occasion to observe this 
quite recently when the children of this vicinity gath- 
ered around and followed several Indians that had 
ventured into our territory. 

Red men are unusual visitors at our woodland home, 
where they once roamed free as the birds that cleave 
the air. It was no little surprise, therefore, when it 
was noised abroad that three “sure enough” Indians 
had invaded our sacred precincts and were in our very 
midst, but the report occasioned neither fear nor tremb- 
ling nor did we prepare to flee as in days of yore. 
They were not on the warpath. No gaudy paints be- 
decked their faces, nor did they bring with them the 
tomahawk or other weapons of war. They were peace- 
able Indians on a mission of peace, representatives of 
the noble Sioux, who had come all the way from the 
Yankton Reservation in South Dakota to ask for a 
missionary. At present these Indians have no resident 
priest. For some years they had been looked after by 
the Jesuits, but of late, as occasion would permit, the 
Benedictines on the Crow Creek Reservation have been 
attending to their spiritual needs. Because they have 
learned to love Father Sylvester, as they expressed 
it, they came to beg that he be permitted to at- 
tend them regularly. Now Father Sylvester’s mis- 
sions, as you can see by his letter which appears else- 
where in this issue, are so numerous and so far apart 
that it is no easy matter for him to reach them all 
even if he has a rattletrap of a Ford to diminish the 
distance between missions. Are there no boys or young 
men among our readers who feel within themselves an 
inclination to join our community so that we may be 
able to do more for the poor neglected Indians? If 
you would like to join us, but haven’t sufficient means 
to pay your way through college, let us hear from you. 

The names of our visitors! Yes, that’s what you are 
waiting to hear? Well, I must give them to you in 
an English translation, for you might not be well 
enough versed in Sioux to understand them in the ori- 
ginal. First there was Abraham Thunder Horse, a 
full-blooded Sioux, now somewhat bent under the 
weight of his eighty years, yet he bears them well. 
Although a man of some means, Thunder Horse could 
not understand you unless you spoke to him in the 
tongue of the Dakotah. If you look on another page 
of this number you will find his picture both in the 
group and alone. While here he recalled the days 
when he shot with the bow and arrow. He also re- 
members the old flintlock shotguns. He could probably 
tell us of many interesting adventures, possibly some 
that were “hair-raising,” too, if we were to question 
him. 

Next in order of age was David Black Spotted Horse, 
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or Zephier as he is more commonly called by palefaces. 
Black Spotted Horse, who is three-fourths Sioux and 
one-fourth French, is sixty-seven, but you wouldn’t 
think it from his looks. He speaks English quite flu- 
ently and for this reason he acts in the capacity of of- 
ficial interpreter for his fellowmen. In behalf of his 
race he has made frequent trips to Washington. In 
his younger days he fought by the side of Custer when 
that General was killed in an engagement with the 
Indians. The third member of the party, a cousin of 
Black Spotted Horse, was Edward Yellow Bird, who 
is fifty-five years of age. Yellow Bird is Father Syl- 
vester’s catechist. 

These three representatives of a once mighty race 
are good Catholics. It was an edifying sight to be- 
hold them receive Holy Communionn each morning and 
to see them devoutly recite their table prayers both 
before and after meals. Thus Holy Mother Church 
transforms the children of forest, plain, and mountain 
from savage and ferocious beings into gentle lambs. 

Pray the God of harvests that He may send an 
abundance of laborers into his field, for the fields are 
ripe for the harvesters. Are you aware that only 
about one-fifth of the whole human race is Christian 
and that four-fifths are, like the Indians mentioned 
above, still waiting and calling for missionaries to 
break unto them the bread of life? If you hear with- 
in your interior the call to the apostolate, harden not 
your hearts, refuse not to labor. Whose fault will it 
be, think you, if the Indians, negroes, and the many 
millions of other pagans are lost, although they cry 
for help and implore you to bring them the light of 
truth? If you do not answer the divine call, and God 
should reproach you with the loss of countless souls, 
dare you ask, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Fathers 
and mothers, give of your sons and daughters as well 
as of your means. Ordinarily it is God’s way to save 
men through the ministrations of men. 


Benedictine Foreign Mission Seminary 


The Benedictines who have extensive foreign mis- 
sions in East Africa, Japan, and South America, are 
here for the purpose of founding in the United States 
a foreign mission seminary for their Order. Perhaps 
some of our readers could suggest a place that would 
be suitable for such a foundation? Rev. Eustace, O.S.B., 
who has charge of this mission, may be reached by 
addressing a letter to Conception, Mo. Together with 
Rev. F. Michael, O. S. B., he is at present ccllecting 
alms for the reconstruction of the many missions and 
the vast leper colonies which they conduct in East 
Africa. Unfortunately these missions were destroyed 
during the recent world war. The Rev. Fathers car- 
ry with them a large selection of delicately tinted 
lantern slides that vividly portray the good work they 
are doing in the foreign mission field among the 
negroes. 


Daily Communion makes the saints.—Prassinetti. 
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S he sat on the veranda of his rectory deep- 

ly absorbed in the book that he was read- 
ing and almost lost in thought, Father Gilbert 
was startled by a friendly and familiar “Good 
evening, Father!” Looking in the direction 
from which this cheerful greeting came, he 
espied Stanley Turner passing on a side street. 
“Oh, is it you, Stanley? Why, you are the very 
boy I want to see. Have you a little time to 
spare?” 

“Yes, Father,” he replied wondering what 
his pastor might want with him. 

“You will soon be a graduate of our school, 
won’t you? What are your plans for next 
year?” 

“T don’t know, Father.” 

“Have you nothing in mind?” 

“No, Father, not yet.” 

“Did you ever think of becoming a priest?” 

At the sound of the word priest the boy’s 
eyes almost flashed as if a fire long glowing 
had burst into a flame, yet he modestly an- 
swered: “Yes, I have often thought of it, but 
I don’t know how to make the start.” 

“Well, of course, everyone who has followed 
his vocation has his own history behind him, 
but I would rather teil you of one of my class- 
mates who is now a happy and zealous priest 
laboring most successfully in the Lord’s vine- 
yard.” 

“Please tell me all about him.” 

“One Sunday afternoon, when this priest 
was a boy of your age, he came home from 
Vespers and found his mother reading the very 
book that you see in my hands. It was the 
celebrated Father Cochem’s Explanation of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. She read to him 
a most interesting passage that proves from 
the 500 ceremonies that are to be observed and 
the 400 rubrics to be followed in each Mass how 
excellent the Holy Sacrifice must be.” 

“But priests don’t have to do all that now, 
do they, Father?” 

“Of course they do. Why they may not even 
omit a single ceremony or rubric on purpose 
without committing a sin, for each one of these 
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many ceremonies has a spiritual meaning and 
provides for a becoming and edifying celebra- 
tion of this most worthy and most sublime sac- 
rifice. For this reason Pope Pius V command- 
ed in virtue of holy obedience that all, from 
the Cardinals down to the humblest priest,. 
should celebrate Mass in this and in no other 
manner and that they should not change or 
omit the least part.” 

“I never knew before that there were so 
many ceremonies and that they all had a spiri- 
tual meaning.” 

“Some other time, Stanley, I will explain 
them to you. Now I want to tell you what im- 
pression these things made on the boy of whom 
I was just speaking. Father Cochem’s words 
gave him a lofty idea of the Holy Sacrifice as 
well as high esteem for the priest who has re- 
ceived the power to minister at the altar. He 
then read the whole book for himself. He be- 
gan to go to Mass more frequently, received 
the sacraments oftener, and finally made up 
his mind to become a priest too. Today he not 
rarely speaks of his ‘Eucharistic call,’ for it 
was indeed the Eucharist that ripened his de- 
termination to study and later on helped him 
over every difficulty and obstacle.” 

“After hearing all this, Father, I feel about 
the same as he did, but do you think that I 
might have a vocation?” 

“You must not expect an angel to come down 
from Heaven with a written message as the 
messenger boy brings a telegram to your door. 
When certain qualities are found in a boy or 
a young man, although we cannot be absolute- 
ly certain, we feel that God has called such a 
one to the sanctuary. After one has fulfilled 
all the requirements, the bishop as God’s min- 
ister by a most solemn rite clinches the voca- 
tion.” 

“What qualities are required, Father?” 

“They are such as will make the candidate 
fit and able to persevere in his studies and ful- 
fill his duties after ordination. Usually four 
such qualities are given: (1) health and fitness 
of body; (2) sufficient talents together with 
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a will to apply them; (3) firmness of character 
and blameless conduct; (4) a longing for the 
priesthood from a good motive. This desire 
need not be an irresistible attraction. It is 
sufficient if the will is there to perform all the 
obligations preparatory to, and consequent up- 
on, ordination.” 

“Why do you speak of ‘longing for the priest- 
hood from a good motive?” 

“Well, if a boy were to seek the priesthood 
because he thinks he would thus have a means 
of making easy money, or of escaping strenuous 
labor, or of acquiring popularity, his motive 
would not be good. Besides, such a boy would 
probably one day be very greatly disappointed. 
Then again, if a boy wanted to become a priest 
for no other reason than to please his father 
or mother, his motive would not be good nor 
his desire pure.” 

“Do you think, Father, that I possess any 
of the necessary qualities?” 

“The signs are there, Stanley, and I am will- 
ing to give you the required recommendation. 
God has given you these qualities for a purpose. 
It is well, therefore, to think now how you may 
some day render an account of them.” 

“Father, didn’t you forget another very im- 
portant thing, one that is most necessary es- 
pecially in my case?” 

“What might that be, Stanley?” 

“Why, it costs much money to go to college 
and I haven’t any.” 

“Yes, that’s so. It does cost money, but 
where there is a true vocation, poverty should 
not be a bar to the priesthood. The vineyard 
is so large and the laborers are so few today, 
not only on the missions, but in many estab- 
lished dioceses and religious orders as well, 
that we cannot afford to let the lack of earth- 
ly means deprive the Church of her much-need- 
ed ministers. God always finds a way. No 
obstacle must daunt us whether God wants you 
to serve Him as a priest in the world or in a 
religious order. Even this point should be made 
a matter of prayer that He may assist you in 
making the proper choice. Let your esteem 
and love for the priesthood increase. Do what 
my classmate did. Take this book along and 
read it carefully. Avail yourself frequently of 
the Holy Eucharist by attendance at Mass and 
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the reception of Holy Communion so that your 
vocation too may be termed ‘Eucharistic.’ Then 
do not forget that St. Stanislaus, your name- 
sake, is a patron of vocations. Recommend 
yourself to him, for doubtless he will help you. 
You remember how he made a long, long 
journey of some 700 miles or more, and on foot 
at that, going all the way from Vienna to Ger- 
many and then to Rome that he might answer 
the call of the Savior who was knocking loud 
at the door of his heart. Can you not imitate 
his example and zeal? I hope that arrange- 
ments can be made for your entrance at college 
this fall.” 

“Father, your great kindness has given me 
new hope. How happy mother will be, for now 
it seems that the dream of her life is about to 
be realized. I must hurry home to tell her the 
good news.” 


What seek you that you will not find in Jesus 
Christ? If you are sick, He is your physician. 
In affliction He is your comfort, in exile, your 
hope. If you are attacked, He is your defend- 
er. In darkness He is your light. You are 
an orphan, He is your father. He is your 
spouse, your friend, your brother. Jesus Christ 
is all you can and should desire.—St. Bernard. 


The Master Calleth Thee * 


M. S. HALLAM 


The Master calleth thee; oh heed 

The call Divine.—With all thy heart 

Like Mary at her Savior’s feet, 
Choose thou the “better part.” 


Maybe ’tis not to cloister dim 

Or life of stern austerity; 

Yet whereso’er thy path may lie 
The Master calleth thee. 


It is not in the convent veil 
Or somber garb with hempen cord. 
But in the daily tasks of life 

That thou must serve thy Lord. 


Some chosen souls ’tis true are called 

To do His Will in Holy State; 

But too, The Master said, “They serve 
Who only stand and wait.” 


Wait then, to serve. In great or small: 

Choose not the task! But ready be 

At dawn, or noon, or sunset when 
The Master calleth thee. 


* Copyrighted. 
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Spiritual Courtesy 


M. S. HALLAM 


RESPECT—INDIFFERENCE 


T sometimes happens that those who may 

be the most exact in the courtesies of social 
life unconsciously treat Our Divine Lord in a 
manner that they would by no means use to 
their most casual acquaintances. Perhaps you 
have noticed it, perhaps not; yet I am sure you 
will agree with me when I point out a few of 
these lapses from good manners. 

Some years ago I entered a church during 
the noon hour with a non-Catholic friend. 
There were a goodly number of people there 
who had stepped in during their dinner hour 
to pay a visit to our Lord. On leaving the 
church I asked my friend if it were not edi- 
fying to see so many giving a few minutes to 
prayer out of their short leisure. I was disa- 
greeably surprised at her reply: 

“Well,” she said, “to be perfectly frank, I 
was far from edified. True, I saw beads pass- 
ing through their fingers, and their lips mov- 
ing; but neither kept pace with their eyes. 
Every person that entered the church seemed 
to be scrutinized by those already there.” 

I had not noticed it, and told her so. 

“Then spare a minute from your own 
prayers next time, and notice,” she said. For 
herself she had frankly entered the church to 
see its beauties, not being a Catholic — yet 
she had bowed her head in prayer for a few 
moments. She frequently visited our churches 
‘for the artistic delight,’ she said, and had al- 
ways noticed the same thing. 

“Do you mean to tell me?” she asked ear- 
nestly, and I thought a little wistfully, “that 
all those people really believe that Christ is 
Himself in His own flesh and blood there on 
that altar?” 

Of course I assured her that not the slightest 
doubt existed in their minds. 

“May God pardon them,” she replied. “They 
seem to treat His presence with as much in- 
difference as if He were the janitor.” 

I winced at her statement. Her expression 
seemed almost a blasphemy! An angry retort 


rose to my lips; but, on catching the expression 
on her face, I restrained it. 

To her, that faith was denied. So stupen- 
dous a fact as that of the real presence was be- 
yond her comprehension ; but that anyone could 
believe it and not be prostrate in adoration was 
also beyond her comprehension! (She has 
since been received into the Church.) 

But indeed is there not some degree of truth 
in her accusation? If the figure of the Sacred 
Heart were to assume flesh and blood and de- 
scend from its pedestal to the altar steps what 
would be our demeanour? Shuld we not in- 
deed prostrate ourselves at those Divine Feet? 
If we knew that Our Lord would assume for 
but one hour the appearance of the form of 
the human body that is there present, would 
we not make any sacrifice, endure any hard- 
ship that would enable us to be present? 
Would we have one glance for anything, or 
anybody but our Divine Saviour? 

And yet he denies Himself even that, and be- 
comes in appearance as a piece of bread — not 
for one hour but unceasingly, and remains a 
prisoner behind a locked door for our comfort 
and sanctification ! 

And how do we requite such divine abnega- 
tion? By a careless genuflection! a few hasti- 
ly said prayers !—not always even prayers; for 
‘prayer’ is the raising of the heart and mind to 
God, and too often ours are only movements of 
the lips. 

If we were to ask a favor, or return thanks, 
for one received, to an earthly friend, would we 
hurry over it in a monotonous and entirely 
expressionless voice with our eyes wandering 
all around the room, anywhere but on our 
friend’s face? No, assuredly not! Our words 
might be many or few, but they would be sin- 
cere, straight from the heart; with a look into 
our friend’s eyes and a clasp of the hand. 

Now, our genuflection to our Lord is that 
handclasp! It is our respectful and loving sal- 
utation. We cannot, indeed look into His hu- 
man eyes, but there is the Crucifix above, and 

(Continued on page 61) 
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My Favorite Books 


MARY E. SULLIVAN 


é¢y ET us acquire as soon as possible our five- 

foot shelf of classics, but leave a margin 
of room for the unpretentious darlings of our 
hearts, and have frequent sessions with them 
in all tenderness and deep communion; since 
they have a special message for our souls and 
have become precious even as those things we 
have made our very own.” 

I give enthusiastic response to the above sug- 
gestion by Richard Burton and I thoroughly 
agree with Agnes Repplier that there is real 
pleasure “in reading for one’s own entertain- 
ment without being ‘personally conducted’ by 
self-appointed teachers.” 

Every lover of books has, I think, a range of 
treasured volumes always close at hand. We 
choose from them those which harmonize with, 
or those which counteract our varying moods. 
Certain appealing passages make a deep im- 
press upon our souls and later on, we take de- 
light in quoting them to our friends. 

At times I realize that humor, even the ridic- 
ulous, is necessary to rouse me from stagna- 
tion. I turn impulsively to a Parody Antholo- 
gy compiled by Carolyn Wells and I am soon 
smiling over such passages as these: 

“How often, oh, how often! 
They whispered words so soft; 
How often, oh, how often; 
How often, oh how oft!” 
from Ben King in “They Stood on the Bridge 
at Midnight,” or “The Promissory Note” after 
Poe by Bayard Taylor: 
“Fiends controlled it, 
(Let him hold it!) 
Devils held for me the inkstand and the pen; 
Now the days of grace are o’er, 
(Ah, Lenore!) 
I am but as other men; 
What is time, time, time, 
To my rare and runic rhyme, 
By the sands along the shore, ; 
When the tempest whispered, ‘Pay him!’ 
and I answer, ‘Nevermore’!” 


or R. H. Barbam parodying Charles Wolfe in 


“Not a sou had he got—not a guinea or note, 
And he looked confoundedly flurried 


As he bolted away without paying his shot 
And the Landlady after him hurried.” 


Pick up this volume on a bleak evening when 
you are tired, fretful and depressed 


“Then the night shall be filled with comfort, 
And the cares with which it begun 

Shall fold their blankets like Indians, 
And silently cut and run,” 


as Phoebe Cary says. 


On many another quiet evening succeeding a 
busy day, I sit for awhile with O. Henry and 
his “Four Million,” for they have the charm of 
the familiar, the appeal of young people strug- 
gling against formidable obstacles in their 
quest for opportunity, the pathos of girls a- 
drift. O. Henry proves indeed to be “an opti- 
mist who believes that in every human being 
there is to be found something good, however 
mixed with other qualities it may be; and, like 
a true American, he can see and chuckle at the 
humor of it all.” The denouement of every 
story is an astonishing reversal which causes 
the reader to gasp. 

Sometimes I close the volume, in which hu- 
mor is always blended with pathos, to muster 
a company of the O. Henry battallion for a men- 
tal dress-parade. From out the “Third Ingre- 
dient” I call a “capable, cool-eyed, impersonal, 
young, bald-headed departmentstore buyer who 
looks upon Hetty Pepper’s homely countenance, 
emerald eyes, and chocolate-colored hair as a 
welcome oasis of green in a desert of cloying 
beauty. Dressed in a suit of plain burlap and 
a common-sense hat, she stands before him. 

“In a quiet corner of a counter he pinches 
her arm kindly, three inches above the elbow. 
She slaps him three feet away with one good 
blow of her muscular and not especially lily- 
white right.” 

Immediately I am “strong for her,” for de- 
spite her humble vocation, her crude manners, 
her homeliness of form and feature, Scott, 
Dickens, George Eliot, nor Shakespeare him- 
self ever created a more appealing, high-mirid- 
ed character. What utter contempt, what cour- 
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age, what ethics are exemplified in that shop- 
girl’s impulsive blow! Would that more O. 
Henry’s would arise to tell these young girls’ 
stories to a sympathetic public, to arouse them 
to correct existing evils and to uncover hidden 
pitfalls! They would accomplish more than 
all the social workers and writers on social 
evils for, as Robert Louis Stevenson says, 
“Works of high imaginative art, are not only 
far more entertaining, but far more edifying, 
than books of theory or precept.” 

I return to further observation of Hetty 
Peppers— 

“Now you know,” observes O. Henry, “why 
Hetty Peppers came to leave the Biggest Store 
at thirty minutes’ notice, with one dime and a 
nickel in her purse.” 

Later, from Hetty’s rooming-house, another 
young man emerges and falls into the parade 
“He is decently dressed but pale and haggard.” 
His eyes are “dull with stress of some physical 
or mental woe. In his hand he bears an onion 
—a pink, smooth, solid, shining onion as large 
around as a ninety-eight cent alarm-clock.” 
Hetty and the onion, you remember, are each 
a “third ingredient” in the concoction which 
brings the pale young man and Cecelia togeth- 
er and produccs the happy ending. 

The resourceful, generous Hetty, Cecelia 
with the “plaintive eyes,” and her refound hero 
move on. They are followed in my O. Henry 
parade by a “lank, strong, red-faced man, with 
small, fiery eyes tempered with flaxen lashes.” 
He reminds me of the “guilty party,” another 
0. Henry creation, who was accustomed to sit 
with feet, clad in dirty white sox but no shoes, 
ra'sed far above his head. He was always in 
his shirt-sleeves “with no collar on, and no 
signs of a shave.” He ruminated by the hour, 
devising schemes whereby to gratify his self- 
ishness, to domineer over, to antagonize, to rob, 
and to drive his young daughter headlong to 
ruin by stifling every yearning of her heart. 

The vision of the “guilty party” drifts away 
to make room for Myra in the “Moment of 
Victory.” Her hair “smoothed back kind of 
hasty and tied in a knot” proclaims-her a pow- 
erfully aggressive woman ready for action. 

Here comes Willie at the end of the parade; 
“sure dandy-looking in his uniform, with med- 
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als strung on his breast and his new gold-han- 


dled sword!” (He used to be a “little white- 
headed snipe.”) He resembles thousands of 
other American boys who fought “over there,” 
whose brilliant records have greatly strength- 
ened the original masterful appeal of Willie’s 
type. 

No other American short-story writer can 
compare in interest with O. Henry except Bret 
Harte, a literary genius and artist. He gives 
us wonderful pictures of the Sierras in his viv- 
id descriptions. There is exquisite tenderness 
in “A Passage in the Life of John Ochers.” I 
like to dwell upon the lesson of self-sacrifice, 
conveyed by the story, “How Christmas Came 
to Simpson’s Bar.” There is a constant yearn- 
ing toward something higher in the tainted, 
immoral souls of Bret Harte’s characters in 
rough environment. In all of his work we find 
a warmth, a glow of soul. The portrayal of 
charity and brotherly love, together with a 
warning against rash judgment of one’s neigh- 
bor refreshes the spirit of human fellowship. 

To delve into a volume of Mark Twain is 
refreshing too, for his humor is never lacking 
in sympathy. It dissipates foreboding and 
arouses a spirit of cheer. One of Twain’s pe- 
culiar charms lies in his extraordinary descrip- 
tions smacking of reality and coupled with 
droll humor. After a spell of seriousness he 
startles one with a sudden display of some gro- 
tesque and irresistible masterstroke. There is 
an undercurrent of pathos in “Puddin’ Head 
Wilson” and “Life on the Mississippi.” The 
“Californian’s Tale” has beauty of style, path- 
os, and exquisite blend of form and feeling. In 
this short-story Mark Twain is at his best. 

Because of my great liking for the short- 
story, I keep within easy reach two volumes of 
masterpieces of that type of literature. These 
volumes contain among other stories Coppeé’s 
“The Substitute,” Maupassant’s “Moonlight” 
and “The Necklace,” “An Episode Under the 
Terror” by Balzac, Theuriet’s “La Bretonne,” 
and “Juggler to Our Lady” by Anatole France. 
I read these stories over and over, always with 
greater pleasure and deeper appreciation. 

Coppeé, in all his stories, discloses the spirit 
of a sympathetic lover of mankind but no- 
where, I think, so forcibly as in “The Substi- 
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tute.” The rise of Leturc to the moral gran- 
deur which leads him to his superb self-sacri- 
fice and final imprisonment is simple, unaffect- 
ed, and natural. 

Maupassant noted for his immorality, wrote 
much that was base and sordid. His three 
short-stories, “Moonlight,” “The Necklace,” 
and “The Piece of String,’”’ however, are above 
criticism. “Moonlight” approaches spiritual 
beauty. In the “Necklace” and the “Piece of 
String” Maupassant selects seemingly insignif- 
icant incidents and the slightest possible prob- 
lems of life and makes them supremely inter- 
esting. The great dramatic strength of these 
stories is attained by sudden, constant, and 
striking contrasts. 

“Master Hauchecorne, of Bréaute, had just 
arrived at Godervile and was making his way 
toward the market place when he saw on the 
ground a little piece of string,” the beginning, 
and 

“He died early in January, and in the deliri- 
um of his death agony he protested his inno- 
cence repeating, 

“A li’l string, a li’l string,—see, here it is, 
your honor,” the end of the “Piece of String” 
are in striking contrast. The story deals with 
the intense emotions which racked the soul of 
Hauchecorne during the intervening months 
after being falsely accused by his enemy and 
brought to trial for dishonesty. 

The theme of the impressionistic story, “An 
Episode Under the Terror” lifts one to heights 
above the depraved and sordid. It is a most 
tragic and finished narrative remarkable for 
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its artistic brevity. The people, the setting, 
the incidents are “majestic, and yet paltry; 
poor, but noble; profane and holy at the same 
time” as Balzac says of the unadorned altar in 
the garret. There is little of the spiritual in- 
troduced into Balzac writings, but this story 
is exceptional. 

Theuriet’s writings are filled with a quiet 
romanticism enveloped in idealism. His “La 
Bretonne” is full of tenderness. It is exceed- 
ingly dramatic, revealing the good that lives in 
the worst of us. 

Most of the works of Anatole France con- 
tains a shallow and false philosophy. His 
short-story, “Juggler to Our Lady,” however, 
is exquisite, tender, and true. Nothing is more 
touching than the pathos of the simple-hearted 
juggler-monk who gave to Our Lady all that he 
had. 

“Before the altar of the Holy Virgin, head 
downward, feet in air—he juggled with six 
brass balls and twelve knives. He was doing 
in honor of the Holy Mother of God the feats 
which had brought to him the most applause. 
Then the Holy Virgin descended the steps of 
the altar in order to wipe with a fold of her 
blue mantle the sweat which burst from the 
brow of her juggler.” 

To read this story is to be lifted into the 
realm of the sublime as one is while reading 
Van Dyke’s “The Other Wise Man” with its 
exquisite theme, “Verily I say unto thee, Inas- 
much as thou hast done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethern, thou hast done it unto 
me.” ; 


and | 


CLARE HAMPTON 


T was years since I saw him last. We 

had been childhood playmates, schoolmates, 
neighbors. His home, on Waring Street, a 
typical rambling southern one, was but a few 
doors away from mine—a more modest brick 
affair. Yet, as children, we hunted together 
the butterfly, the frog, the firefly, and Jones’s 
elusive cat with her family of yellow kittens. 
Jones’s cat probably thought us a pest, since 
we always managed to find her family in the 


most impossible places, no matter how well she 
hid them. Barefooted, we roamed the vacant 
lots together—still tree-covered and full of 
wild-flowers, for we were on the edge of town, 
and many a trick we perpetrated on old Mam- 
my Lucy, his nurse, or Tabby, our cook, in 
whose kitchen his face was a familiar one. 
Then, too, we attended Immaculate Concep- 
tion School together, and were graduated on a 
certain well-remembered June day, with some 
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twenty-five or thirty others, the boys in blue 
serge, the girls in white Peter Thompson’s, all 
with blue and white streamers—Our Lady’s 
color. We had passed from class to class, al- 
ways together, and it was usually a close race 
between us for highest class average. So also 
I had come off with the honor of Valedictorian, 
by the scratch of an eyelash, much to his cha- 
grin and humiliation. He had tried so hard 
that Sister Emerentiana hated to tell him that 
he lost, and the suspicious moisture in his dis- 
appointed eyes made me almost wish I had not 
won. To be beaten! And by a girl, too! 

“If it had been anybody else buc you, I 
couldn’t have stood it,” he told me afterward. 

Then the curtain of the years went down. 
His mother died, and directly after, he was 
sent to a military school. I completed my stud- 
ies at the Ursuline Convent in A , be- 
cause that is where Mother was educated, and 
I longed to tread the halls that were hallowed 
by her sainted footsteps. There I met one or 
two of the old nuns who had taught her, and 
they told me intimate little tales of her whom 
I had lost all too soon. 

After my graduation, I went to New York, 
where Uncle Jim is on the editorial staff of 
one of the big magazines, and he obtained a 
position for me in the Woman’s Department. 
Being of a literary bent, this suited me exact- 
ly, and soon I was sending money home to Dad- 
dy, who, because of failing eyesight, was not 
able to earn much. 

Three years I worked there, when, one morn- 
ing, there arrived in the mail a white, square 
envelope, the kind whose contents you can 
guess before opening. Accompanying it was 
a pink, scented envelope, all in Beatrice Dex- 
ter’s handwriing. She and I had been devoted 
chums at boarding school, and so, with heart 
beating with pleasurable excitement, I slipped 
the ivory cutter beneath the flaps, guessing at 
once what request she would make of me. 

“Mr. and Mrs. John B. Dexter,” I read, “— 
your presence—their daughter, Beatrice Anne, 
to Mr. Forest McCann Fielding—St. Cecelia’s 
Church—June 15—9 A. M.” Of all things! 





To pick a man from my home town! I had not 
known they were acquainted. To be sure, I 
knew him but slightly—he came from an old 
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and well-known family over in Jackson Boule- 
vard. 

And now the pink letter: I knew it. I was 
to be maid-of-honor, as per agreement made 
years ago, and I must take off at least two 
weeks ahead of time and come and help her 
prepare. Of course, help prepare meant to sit 
and admire hats and gowns and accessories, 
to help her choose, to accompany her on in- 
numerable shopping tours. I was entitled to 
two weeks’ vacation anyway, so that part was 
easily arranged, and a few days later I was on 
the train, with a light and happy heart, home- 
wardbound. At S Junction I changed 
trains, and entered a day coach for the seven- 
hour run which would bring me to the end of 
my journey. 

Choosing the center of the car, I deposited 
my valise at my feet, and settled myself to 
watch the landscape for the first signs of the 
southiand, for which my eyes were yearning. 
Hardly had the train started, but-a man in 
khaki came and took a seat opposite. With- 
out directly looking in his direction, I saw the 
sun glance on his well-polished leather puttees, 
and surmised that he was an officer. But it 
interested me little; the train was gathering 
speed, and I was eagerly scanning the flying 
scenery. Suddenly there was a movement be- 
side me, and I was not a little startled to find 
the man in khaki seating himself beside me. 

“Miss Elsie!” he cried, holding out his hand. 
“This is luck! Whoever would have thought 
of meeting you here?” 

It was he! Old Andy of the barefooted, frog- 
catching, Jones-cat days! 

“Why Andy, where did you drop from?” I 
asked. 


“T’m on furlough for a couple of weeks. Go- 
ing to be best man for a friend of mine.” 

I was sizing him up, amazed. Was this the 
narrow, freckle-faced youth I had known? 

“You’ve certainly grown some!” 

“Do I look much different?” 

“Why, I don’t believe I’d have known you if 
I hadn’t heard your voice. That, at least, 
hasn’t changed. I must say, you’ve taken on 
magnificent proportions.” 

“Rather too magnificent, I should say. I 
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have to exercise pretty hard to avoid buying 
new and larger suits all the time.” 

“Treat you pretty well, do they?” 

“Not much to do at Ft. Dunlap just now. 
You see, I’m an M. D.” 

“Been to France?” 

He nodded. “Base hospital work. I was at 
Le Mans nearly a year. I wasn’t quite so 
broad then, and didn’t need any setting up 
exercises either.” 

“TI suppose it was pretty strenuous.” 

“Sometimes I didn’t have more than two or 
three hours’ sleep at a time. But, to change 
the subject—where are you bound for? The 
old home-town ?” 

“Yes, for a day or two, to see Daddy. Then 
I must to a wedding hie.” 


“A wedding too? Well, it seems to be in the 
air, doesn’t it? However, June time is brides’ 
time, and they are bound to be as plentiful as 
roses.” 

“Yes; isn’t it joyous? I’m to be maid-of- 
honor for my girl friend, and she insists that 
I come ahead of time and help her with her 
preparations.” 

“And I’m to help hang the crepe on Mac’s 
bachelor days. There’ll be some rousing times 
*twixt now and the 15th.” 

“The 15th? That’s the same day my chum 
is to be married.” 

“We'll both be in the same boat on that day, 
won’t we?” 

“First call foh lunch!” shouted a negro wait- 
er, looking in at the door. 

“Let’s go and have something,” suggested 
Andy. 

“T’ve some sandwiches along—” 

“Oh, save those for this afternoon. Come on, 
and we’ll have some good old southern fried 
chicken. My mouth’s watering already.” 

“But Andy, they charge like—” 

“Like the mischief, yes; but what’s the dif- 
ference? I don’t see you every day.” 


So we went, and he was just about to give 
the order, when I suddenly recollected myself. 

“Andy, I almost forgot! It’s Friday! You'll 
have to order fish.” 

“Not for me. I detest fish.” 

“But you can’t eat—” I stopped, suddenly 
embarrassed. 
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“We have very good halibut steaks, breaded,” 
suggested the waiter. 

“Bring me them, then,” I said. 

“Halibut for two?” he questioned. 

“No, one. Bring me the chicken,” corrected 
Andy. When the darky had gone, I looked my 
companion in the eyes, and he smiled, a little 
uneasily, I thought. 

“T don’t follow it up any more,” he confessed. 

“I’m sorry,” I could not help saying. “With 
your education, you ought to—” 

“Know better. Yes, I ought to, but some- 
how, I can’t seem to decide what is the right 
thing to believe.” I nodded my head reproach- 
fully. 

“Been dissecting religion along with your 
rabbits and guinea pigs, I suppose.” Being 
an old friend, I took liberties. 

“I’m afraid so. We medical fellows are often 
led into a labyrinth by our thirst for research. 
But the more I searched, the more clouded the 
subject became.” 

It troubled me; why it should, I did not stop 
to analyse; all I knew was that there was a 
vague discomfort at my heart, and when our 
luncheon was brought, tempting though it 
looked, I had somehow lost half my appetite. 

“Did you know that my folks moved?” he 
asked, as we ate. 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Yes; they’ve built a beauty of a home in 
Wellington—sun-parlors and pergolas and all 
that sort of thing you know.” 

“Wellington—when I was there last, it was 
merely a new tract of land being boomed by 
a real estate company.” 

“You ought to see it now.” 

“T suppose Waring Street is becoming crowd- 
ed. And yet, I’m deeply attached to the old 
home.” 

“How many days will you be in town?” 

“About three, I think.” 

We spent the afternoon on the observation 
platform, and at 4:30 he left me at the suburb 
of Wellington, with the promise that he would 
call while I was in town. Of course, Daddy 
was overjoyed to see me, and I none the less 
to see him, and I rushed around to see as many 
friends as possible in two days, but the third 
I gave to Daddy alone. Andy came too, and 
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we had a merry little reunion. Tabby being 
ill, I got the supper myself. Andy showed his 
surprise. 

“Did you think I was one of these ‘new 
thought’ women?” I asked. 

“No, but you’ve scarcely had time to learn.” 

“Oh yes, during school vacations I insisted 
on learning, though Tabby was much averse to 
it.” 

“Offended her sense of propriety, eh?” 

“Yes; she thought it dreadful that Missy 
should mess among pots and pans.” 

“T remember how she used to rail at me for 
tracking up her kitchen, and yet, the good old 
soul never refused my plea for a cooky.” 

“T must tell her you are here.” 

The three days were gone, and I regretfully 
kissed Daddy, and was off for Centerville. Burd, 
Bee’s brother, was to have met me at the sta- 
tion, but though I waited a long time, no one 
approached, and I had to go by street car. Bee 
was horrified when she saw me coming on foot, 
and no machine in sight, and Burd came in for 
a round rating on his return. 

“Well,” he said ruefully, “I went up to a girl 
who got off the train, raised my hat and said, 
‘Howdy do—Miss Gladstone?’ whereupon she 
immediately called an officer and accused me 
of flirting, and I had a whale of a time explain- 
ing at the station.” 

We all laughed heartily, but he was very 
much put out. 

“The next time you’ll have to put some sort 
of tags on your guests,” he said, half in jest, 
half in earnest. “I don’t want to get in to any 
more pickles.” 

“They might wear a pink ribbon tied around 
one arm,” I suggested. 

“Oh, come on,” said Bee, taking my arm. 
“He'll get over it. I’m dying to show you my 
gowns and—and everything.” 

Things were in such a whirl, I scarcely had 
time to take my hat off, when she dragged me 
out again to see her trousseau. The house 
seemed full of seamstresses, and the doorbell 
was forever ringing, and Bee’s mother almost 
swallowed a mouthful of pins when she saw 
me; she always had “made” over me, and tried 
to embrace me and talk and pin into place some 
wondrous pale-blue crocheted affair she was 
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making for Bee, all at the same time. Then one 
of the seamstresses announced that a certain 
frock was ready for fitting, and we all repaired 
to the sewing room, where two machines were 
buzzing, and frocks were all over the place— 
on hangers, on chairs, and in process of cutting 
on the long table. 

Denise Durand arrived next day, and flew 
into Bee’s arms like the impulsive young 
Frenchwoman she was, and then, for a half 
hour, there was some spiritual chatting. We 
all three sat on the divan, and she told of an 
incident at the station. 

“Auntie was there to meet me in her electric, 
and of course, insisted that I stay with her— 
for a few days at least. So you won’t mind, 
will you, Bee? And oh, just as I stepped from 
the train, a horrid man pretended I was some- 
body he knew, and tried to flirt with me. But 
I fixed him!” she exclaimed indignantly. 

Bee and I suddenly exchanged glances, and 

the truth dawned upon us. Then we began to 
laugh, every minute more merrily. 
. “Why, what ails you two?” asked Denise, 
perplexed. For answer, Bee arose, and with 
an “Excuse me a minute,” left the room. In 
a few moments she returned with Burd, who, 
seeing the visitor, stopped short in his tracks, 
and blushed furiously. Then Bee introduced 
them, while Denise’s eyes nearly popped out of 
her head, and her cheeks matched Burd’s. 


“I beg a thousand pardons, sir!” she said, 
while both broke into an irresistible smile. 
“You called me Miss Gladstone; was it not per- 
haps Elsie here, whom you were seeking?” 


“It was; you see I was always away at school 
when she came on visits, and consequently, I 
never met her before.” 

After that they were the best of friends, and 
it was the beginning of an attachment that was 
never relinquished. The momentous day ar- 
rived, and we were all more excited than the 
bride, as, calm, cool, and collected she marched 
magnificently down the nave on her father’s 
arm, with myself and the five pink-clad shep- 
herdesses in her wake. The little church was 
packed, and literally sprouting with lilies and 
palms and white satin ribbons. Suddenly 
someone nudged my arm. I turned, and beheld 
—Andy, the best man! I was amazed, and 
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most unaccountably happy, and things after 
that seemed to pass in a dreamy haze, until 
afterwards, in the sacristy, when I handed him 
the pen, and—Father O’Neill refused to let him 
sign. Then there was a rift in my lute. 
Afterward, at the wedding breakfast, I took 
him to task about it, and he seemed amused at 
my vehemence, and I confess, in my eagerness, 
I quite forgot where I was, until Bee gently 
asked if the two of us were quarrelling. Andy 
laughed, and saved the situation for me. 
“It wouldn’t be the first time!” he replied. 
“Why, have you known each other long?” 
“Ever since we brought home handkerchiefs 
full of baby frogs to scare our nurses with.” 


“Oh mercy! Well then, I suppose it won’t 
be long but we’ll be going to somebody else’s 
wedding, eh?” 

I don’t know what Andy answered; as for 
me, I suddenly had something important to say 
to Burd, who sat beside me. But afterwards, 
after the rice-pelting and shoe-throwing was 
over, Andy’s hand found mine, and he led me 
to a secluded corner. 

“T want to say something before you escape 
me again,” he said. “How about that, Elsie? 
Think you and I could pull off something like 
this? Only with less fuss and noise. I hate 
ostentation.” 

I looked away, knowing what was tugging 
at my unwilling heart. 

“We could be married at once, quietly, and 
you could come up to Fort Dunlap with me. 
The officers all have their wives up there. There 
is a row of pretty cottages for them—one of 
them has just been vacated. How about it?” 

“Now? At once?” 

“Yes; why not?” 

“Oh, a girl must have some time to prepare, 
and besides—” 

“Besides what?” 

“You know, you’d have to return to the 
Faith.” 

“But it’s years since I—” 

“What difference does that make?” 

“Well, you know how it is when a fellow has 
been away that long—” 

“What is it? Do you lack the moral courage, 
or is it just indifference?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you honestly; my religious 
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views have all been upset, and I’ve never been 
able to make anything out of the jumble.” 


“Why not go to see Father Gerald? Ask him 
all the questions you like; he’ll straighten it 
out for you.” 

“But Elsie—dear! Why all these objections? 
That oughtn’t to make any difference to you— 
if you care.” 

“It makes all the difference in the world!” 

Suddenly he took me in his arms—almost 
roughly, and I was a little frightened by the 
look on his face. 

“Elsie—listen. I want you awfully bad, and 
I’m not going to Fort Dunlap without you, or 
at least some assurance that you—” 

“I——-I cannot! You must go back to your 
religion!” 

“You don’t mean that! You care! I see it 
in your eyes—no, don’t turn away; you cannot 
hide it from me. Now that I’ve found you 
again, I’m not going to let you go—” I tried 
to disengage myself, but he held me all the 
more tightly. 

“Andy! let me go—yes; I care—more than 
words can tell, but there is a law of the Church 
that I dare not overstep, and you know what 
it is. If I married you, I might only bring 
down ill luck on both our heads. I know it 
never works; I’ve seen too many cases.” 

“But Elsie—” 

“You won’t give in, for my sake, and re- 
turn?” 

“If I did, it would be only to gain you. It 
would be only a sham, and I’m man enough to 
prize honesty.” 

“Then farewell—forever!” I cried, my eyes 
blinded by tears. And breaking away from 
him, I eluded his grasp, and ran up to my room, 
there to pack my trunk, and escape from the 
strong temptation that was almost too much 
for me. Ah, how happy I was two weeks ago, 
when I first received Bee’s letter, and how 
wretched I was now! But I questioned myself: 
Could I bear to listen to the dictates of my 
heart, and incur the wrath of the Almighty? 
Could I bear to imperil my own religion, as is 
so often the case? And the answer came clear- 
ly before my eyes—NO! 

So I went back to New York, and the dreary 
round of my now irksome office duties, which 
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had suddenly become drab and tasteless to me. 
A year passed slowly by, and then I was obliged 
to leave my position and return to C as 
Daddy’s eyesight was becoming so bad, that he 
needed me at home. 

I had gained some literary success, and this, 
with the music lessons I gave, enabled me to 
remain in the house, to watch over and attend 
to his wants. His firm had pensioned him, so 
we managed to get along comfortably. Also, 
I had more leisure now for literary work, and 
this became daily more absorbing. Of Andy 
I never heard a word. I did not know whether 
he was still at Fort Dunlap, or whether his 
term had expired, although I often wondered 
what he was doing. 

However, one day, in the midst of a burst of 
inspiration, when I deplored the slowness of 
my pencil in proportion to the racing of my 
brain, the stillness of the room in which I sat 
was suddenly disturbed by the ring of the tele- 
phone. 

“Long distance,” said the operator, “Welling- 
ton speaking, Mrs. Wood, 248 Morningglory 
Drive, to Miss Elsie Gladstone.” 

“This is Miss Gladstone,” I answered, won- 
dering whether Andy was married, or had ac- 
quired a stepmother. 

“Miss Gladstone,” came another voice over 
the wire. “Could you find time to come out 
here today? Andy is very low, and has been 
out of his head many days. He does nothing 
but call you. He is better now, but very low 
and weak. The doctor says it will be a fight 
for him to pick up, since he has no ambition to 
live. There seems to be something preying on 
his mind.” 

“T’m so sorry to hear it,” I replied. 
come.” 

I arrived about noon, and Mrs. Wood met 
me at the door. She was a slim, girlish-look- 
ing person, though I was not sure of her age, 
and I was more in doubt than ever as to whose 
wife she was. Consequently, I felt contsrained 
and a little uncertain as I entered the sick- 
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room. 

“Elsie—at last!” breathed Andy, possessing 
himself of my hand, and continuing to hold it 
tightly. He was but a shadow of his former 
self, pale and emaciated. 
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“See what you did to me,” he reproached, 
with a gentle smile. 

“I did not know you were ill,” I replied, try- 
ing to be commonplace. 

“T fell ill at the Fort, and as my term was 
about to expire, they sent me home. It’s been 
a long, lingering business. Somehow, I can’t 
seem to get the fever out of my bones—and 
then, I haven’t cared what became of me.” 

“Oh Andy! You in your prime, and talking 
like that?” 

“You know what it is; I simply cannot go on 
without you.” I looked down, embarrassed, and 
not knowing what to say. 

“T’m at your mercy. You can do as you like 
with my life—give it, or take it,” he continued. 
“It’s in your power to do either.” 

Still, I did not answer; I pitied him with all 
my heart, and yet — the stumblingblock was 
not yet cleared away, and in his present state, 
I hated to renew the controversy, or, worse 
than that, refuse him again. In my perplexity, 
I had recourse to prayer. Mary had always 
been my great friend and helper. Every day 
I had devoted a rosary for the conversion of 
him I loved better than my own life. Silently 
then, I begged her to help me out of my dilem- 
ma, and swift and unfailing came her answer. 

“You hesitate,” the sick man said. “I know 
why. I’m broken down, and can resist no long- 
er. I suppose the Lord knew what He was do- 
ing when He sent this illness upon me. I want 
to tell you, dear, that you can call a priest if 
you like. Now, will you give me my answer?” 

Tears of joy sprang to my eyes, and I bowed 
my head very low, and kissed the white, thin 
hand that so tightly held my own. 

“Yes; I will be yours if God will spare you 
to me,” I answered. 

“Now I know I’ll get well,” he said, draw- 
ing down my head. Then, “How do you like my 
stepmother?” he asked, smiling. 

“IT was in grave doubt as to whether she 
wasn’t your wife,” I said. He laughed aloud, 
his old boyish laugh, and the glad sound must 
have penetrated into the hall, for I heard foot- 
steps. 

“Dad has given me orders to find myself a 
wife. He says he’s jealous.” 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Spooks in Shadyville 


A. TREVONO 


(Continued) 


“Watch it! watch it!” Our nature is such that a 
cry of this kind seems in an intense moment to freeze 
our already riveted attention and we become oblivious 
of all else save the object towards which our nerves 
are strung. Our powers of perception are limited. 
The greater the number of objects to which we give 
them the more feebly they bear upon any single one; 
the more intently they are concentered upon one thing 
the nearer we approach insensibility as regards others 
and thus by undue attention to one point we fail to 
see the whole in its proper perspective of cause and 
relation. The so-called medium or trickster knows 
well this bit of psychology and uses it to advantage. 
“They watched it intently,” the narrative goes on— 
and the darkened room was left unwatched for the deft 
hand of the performer. Father Herredia, S. J., of Ho- 
ly Cross College, Worcester, Mass., gave last year in 
public performance an exhibition of “magic” powers 
said to equal any ever shown by stage-magicians. Writ- 
ing for the N. C. W. C. News Service, he tells us 
that after thirty years of study and much personal 
experience in the matter he has come to the conclusion 
that “there is almost always some ‘leak’ in each phe- 
nomena.” Not that he denies the phenomena them- 
selves but that he denies that Spiritism has established 
its claims. During the thirty years of his anti-spiritist 
apostleship he has given lectures in America, Mexico, 
Italy, and England. After a performance in Rome one 
of the three Cardinals who were present said to him: 
“It is only because I know you very well, Father, that 
I do not believe the devil has a hand in your work.” 
From this it fellows that no matter how truthful may 
be the witness who assures us that the wonder was 
produced by preternatural means it is prudent to be 
sceptical about the phenomena for there always re- 
main the questions: do his impressions extend to all 
that actually took place in the room? Did the passive 
state of his mind, which is a condition always insisted 
on, leave him in perfect possession of his usual acumen? 
Did not the expectation of wonderful things to hap- 
pen tend to bind his vigilance to the effect promised, 
and for which he had made himself passive, to the 
exclusion of all observation of causes at work? Did 
not the darkened room blind whatever circumspection 
remained against any regard for those causes? Ma- 
dame Blavatsky, the Russian theosophist, whose mi- 
raculous displays have been proved to be frauds, is 
quoted by Father Herredia as saying: “I have not met 
more than two or three men who knew how to observe 
and see and remark on what was going on around 
them. It is simply amazing.” Therefore, though we 
may think ourselves to be, and actually may be, men 
of no small powers of observation, nevertheless people 
who have given much time and study to a particular 


business are, at least in their line, our masters, and 
their years spent in tricking others argue that they 
will be able to humbug us. Though we ought to give 
to the devil all that belongs to him, nevertheless let 
us give man his due. J. S. 


MATERIALIZATION 


OWARD the close of my association with 

Braken and my attendance at his meet- 
ings, the promise to present physically to our 
view a body made in the likeness of some de- 
parted acquaintance held bright prospect of 
fulfillment. I never saw this done but at the 
later meetings that I attended there was at 
each session the appearance of a hand and arm 
that would develop from a luminous cloud-like 
formation of light and would be present during 
the major part of the evening. The voices, of 
course, continued to talk to us through the horn 
and assured us that they were making progress 
in the development of strength sufficient to 
produce these material manifestations and 
promised an early gratification of our wish to 
see a human form that would be recognized. 
In the meantime, he said that he could materi- 
alize a hand that would be used by the spirit 
manifesting during the evening and this hand 
did make its appearance.. It had all the sem- 
blance and form of a woman’s hand and would 
move from place to place, pick up objects and 
move things about with system and order that 
showed that it was directed by some intelli- 
gence. I have had this hand stroke my fore- 
head and pat my cheek and stroke my hair. I 
have had it in my hand. It felt like the hand 
of a woman that had been dipped in cold water 
and then dried but had not wholly recovered 
its warmth. It was cool and soft. The fingers 
and thumb were distinct and in fact it had all 
the appearance of being a human hand. I have 
heretofore commented on Braken’s_ shortness 
of stature and the height of the ceiling in the 
room. It would have been utterly impossible 
for Braken to have stood on a table and reached 
the ceiling of this room. I have seen this hand 
many times tap the ceiling with its knuckles 
and immediately tap the floor at the request 
of those in the room who wished to determine 
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that it could not have been Braken. We in 
turn held the hand as if we were shaking hands 
with it and tried to find some body with which 
it was connected. There was none to be found. 
We held it in turn until it dissolved and disap- 
peared leaving nothing in our grasp. 

On one night I remember sitting by the pia- 
no which had been locked by me and the key 
placed in my pocket. I had my arm extended 
along the cover of the keyboard when this hand 
crossed the room to the piano, tapped me on 
the arm and when I moved my arm it immedi- 
ately passed or seemed to pass through the lid 
of the piano and began running the scale on 
the piano keys. I watched it for a moment and 
then attempted to grasp it with both my hands. 
It disappeared in my grasp and the voice in the 
horn jokingly assured me that I would have a 
hard time holding a spirit body if it did not 
wish to be held. That it would dissolve itself 
into the ethereal matter of which it was com- 
posed and I would be unable to determine its 
presence. At all of the meetings where this 
hand had been in evidence and the question of 
materialization discussed, the voice in the trum- 
pet said that he could, when the power to be 
drawn from his medium and circle was suf- 
ficient, change the form of any object from 
physical matter into ethereal matter and re- 
place the physical matter at will. This he 
termed dematerialization. We asked him if 
he could give us an evidence of this power and 
he said that he would try. Calling our atten- 
tion to the fact that it was raining and to the 
further fact that a brush was lying on the ta- 
ble in the center of the room, he asked us to 
center our thoughts upon the wish that he 
might be able to accomplish his purpose and 
give ourselves wholly up to the doing of his 
will and he would try to take this brush through 
the door out to a down-spout at the side of the 
house, wet it and bring it back to us, the door, 
of course, being locked and the windows closed. 
We did as he asked and in a few minutes the 
voice said, ““Now feel the brush.” We did and 
found it saturated with water. In explana- 


tion of this feat, he declared that he had 
dematerialized a part of the door rendering 
it susceptible to the passage of the brush 
in its physical form, had taken the brush 
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out to the down-spout, wet it and re- 
turned it to us and had then restored the 
door to its original condition. At the conclu- 
sion of this feat, we asked him if spirits in the 
same plane as himself made any pretense to 
the creation of the universe or of physical mat- 
ter. He assured us that he did not; that God 
alone created all things and that what seemed 
to us to be a creation of matter was nothing 
more than rendering apparent to our physical 
senses the existence of matter that had long 
since been created. That he did not create the 
things materialized any more than we created 
our own bodies by the consumption of food. 


At most of the meetings since the first or 
second, we had, at the request of the voices 
speaking through the trumpet, placed on the 
table a scratch pad and a pencil for the pur- 
pese of enabling those spirits who were unable 
to use a trumpet to communicate with us by 
written messages. As the meetings progressed 
and the manifestations of this unseen power 
became more varied and stronger, the pencil 
began writing messages upon the scratch pad. 
We could hear the péncil move on the paper 
and could hear the leaves turn. At the conclu- 
sion of each meeting we would read the mes- 
sages thus written each one of which would 
be signed with the name of some deceased per- 
son, usually a former resident of the town. The 
general character of these written messages 
was frivolous and inconscquential and no use- 
ful information to my recollection was ever 
conveyed to us by this means. It was not an 
uncommon occurrence for us to receive eight 
or ten of these written messages in the course 
of an evening. 

I mention this at this time because the voic- 
es speaking to us said that these messages were 
written by spirits using a hand materialized 
for that purpose. That the materialization of 
the hand was necessary to the writing of the 
messages and that though this hand had usual- 
ly been invisible to us, it was of sufficient soli- 
darity and form to sustain the pencil and enable 
the spirit to write the messages. 

Another peculiar instance that occurred dur- 
ing the discussion of the subject of materiali- 
zation and that impressed me was this. Dr. 
Gregson, addressing the voice that was using 
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the trumpet, said in substance this. “I can- 
not understand how you speak so distinctly 
without the physical machinery necessary to 
talk. To enable me to speak, I must have lungs, 
larynx, vocal cords, a tongue, a mouth, lips and 
teeth and muscles with which to use these 
organs. You are a spirit and have none of 
these things. How do you talk?” The voice 
replied, “Doctor, has a dead man all these 
things you mentioned?” Dr. Gregson replied, 
“Yes, if they haven’t been destroyed by disease 
or injury.” The voice then said, “Then why 
don’t he talk?” Dr. Gregson replied, “Because 
he is dead. There is no life to animate the 
body and cause him to speak.” The voice re- 
plied, “I am not dead, therefore, I can talk, and 
when I talk I have all the things that are neces- 
sary to enable me to speak but because you 
don’t see them, you doubt my having them. I 
am here just as I was before I left. There is 
no difference except that the body I now use is 
a materialized body and not one that has result- 
ed from natural growth.” We were not much 
wiser as a result of this conversation but it 
gives the reader an idea of the reasoning of 
the voices talking to us. 


At about this time this voice lectured us a 
number of times to the general effect that we 
would greatly improve our physical state and 
vastly increase our store of knowledge if we 
would each attempt to develop the mediumistic 
powers that had been conferred by nature up- 
on Braken. He declared that any normal man 
or woman could by constant application devel- 
op a mediumistic power that would enable the 
persons so applying themselves to communi- 
cate in a satisfactory manner with those in the 
spiritual life. In response to his urging, each 
member of the circle had made efforts private- 
ly to “call up the spirits.” I might add that 
I myself had tried it many times and that the 
table would tip and rappings would sound at 
any time that I would place my hands upon it 
and concentrate my mind upon the subject for 
a brief interval. Fortunately perhaps for my- 
self, I was very busy and had but few oppor- 
tunities to practice these things and no great 
stomach for it. 


I missed perhaps the most remarkable mani- 
festation of the superhuman power of the 
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agents working in Braken’s presence because 
of my failure to attend one of the later meet- 
ings. I had been a rather regular attendant 
at these meetings for about four months when 
I missed this one that the others in attendance 
told me of the next morning. Dr. Gregson met 
me and told me for the first time they had the 
night before clearly seen the materialization of 
a human face. He stated that the meeting had 
progressed as usual with the hand very much 
in evidence and the vaices talked and the light 
appearing at frequent intervals when a great 
luminous body appeared immediately above the 
table. That the voice through the horn said, 
“Watch it. Watch it.” He said they intently 
watched this light as it gathered into a heavier 
form and began to take form. That after the 
lapse of a few breathless moments it seemed 
to open and diffuse itself in the nature of a 
halo and there clearly revealed in the center 
of it was the face and head of a woman. That 
the lips moved as if they were trying to speak 
but he heard no sound. That it remained dur- 
ing a brief interval clearly observed by all and 
in such minute detail that he was confident that 
had he known the individual in life he would 
have recognized the face, but he did not nor 
did the other members of the party. That it 
immediately disappeared and that the voice 
speaking through the horn congratulated them 
upon the progress they were making, saying 
that without doubt in a few meetings he would 
be able to materialize forms and hold them for 
an indefinite period. This I did not see but 
the story of Dr. Gregson was corroborated by 
the other members of the circle who were pres- 
ent and who declared it to be the most marvel- 
ous thing they had ever seen. 

At the last meeting that I attended occurred 
perhaps the most remarkable of all the materi- 
alizations that I witnessed. During the course 
of the evening that had been spent in talking 
to the voice and in watching the hand do 
strange and unusual things, a body of lights, 
such as always preceded the materialization of 
objects, made its appearance high up near the 
ceiling of the room. It hung there for a short 
while gradually growing in density and after 
a lapse of a few minutes it altered its appear- 
ance almost instantaneously and assumed the 
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form and shape of a number of beautiful white 


lilies. No hand was visible holding them but 
they gave the appearance of lilies with long 
stems placed in a tall vase. They remained 
distinctly visible for two or three minutes, then 
faded away and disappeared. The voice speak- 
ing through the horn in explaining the reason 
for materializing objects such as this and in 
not materializing a human body assured us that 
the difficulty was due to the fact that they were 
required to gather so much ethereal substance 
to form a human body that the strength they 
could draw from the medium and the circle 
would be exhausted before they could complete 
the materialization. That they were able to 
materialize the flowers and the parts of bodies 
with the strength they were now able to utilize. 
That as time went on they would be able to 
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gather more strength and hence make greater 
materializations and sustain them longer. The 
meetings were gradually being extended in 
length and the strain upon Braken’s physical 
condition was becoming noticeable. The voic- 
es, however, did not counsel moderation but on 
the contrary insisted that the meetings should 
be held regularly and that those wishing to 
see the manifestation of this spiritual power 
out of idle- curiosity should be excluded and 
only those admitted who sincerely wished to 
place themselves in harmony with the controls 
of the meeting and lend their aid in the develop- 
ment of the influence of these spirit controls. 
The meeting to which I have just referred as 
having culminated in the materialization of the 
lilies was the last meeting that I attended. 
(To be continued) 


Wigwam by Ford 


St. MEmNnRAD SEMINARY UNIT C. S. M. C. 


During the past month the St. Meinrad Seminary 
Unit of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade had 
the pleasure of being addressed by three real Ameri- 
cans whose pedigree is older that the blue blood itself. 
Our Indian guests, Messrs. Thunder Horse, Yellow 
Bird, and Zephier, of the Yankton Reservation in 
South Dakota, had a great deal to tell us of Indian 
life past and present and of their beloved pastor 
Father Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. The praises of 
these dusky bronze men for our friend among the Sioux 
was welcome to our ears as Father Sylvester is dear 
to us in more than one way. He symbolizes true mis- 
sionary spirit and prods our sometimes tardy spirits 
to higher and nobler ideals. He alone, in his straight- 
forward friendly way can tell the story of his life’s 
work as no one else can. We realized this and after 
much coaxing have succeeded in storming the citadel 
of his self-abnegation and can at last invite you to 
jump in the Ford with him and make the rounds. This 
is made possible by the letter which we received from 
him shortly after his Indian friends had left us. We 
have no fear that there will be any lag of interest in 
the story as one who starts out with Father Sylvester 
usually sticks with him till “Tikdishni” rolls back into 
Stephan. Father Sylvester writes: 


Stephan, So. Dak., April 16, 1921. 
My dear Friends: ° 

Due to the many requests I have received for a more 
detailed account of my missionary work, this letter is 
written to tell you about this part of the “Vineyard.” 
Instead of the crowded city with its smoking facto- 


ries; whirling machinery, and tumult of vehicles, here 
we are out on the great endless prairie of the West. 
Here at Stephan primitive nature still holds sway. 
Twenty-three miles from a railroad station, the whistle 
of the train never penetrates to us. The word “con- 
gestion” is not in our vocabulary. 

There is room—plenty of it—from horizon to horizon 
for man and beast. Our “noises” are—by night the dis- 
mal howl of the hungry coyote in search of the carcas- 
ses of cattle that have perished on the plain, or the buzz 
of the rattlesnake as he steals treacherously through 
the prairie grass. By day, it is the “How” of the 
Indian, or the tri-weekly puff of the stage driver’s 
Ford bringing communications from civilization. 

The town of Stephan—no we won’t call it a town, 
for Stephan is only a school and a post office. The 
school—a boarding school, is for the Indian children, 
and the post office is the priest’s house. The post- 
master and superintendent of the school is faithful old 
Father Pius Boehm, who labored here for thirty-three 
years. In the early days of ’78 he got orders to 
strike out across the prairie of the Indian reservation, 
and when he would find a watering place to stop there 
and build a mission and a school. After a long trip 
of sixty miles a little creek was found, which promised 
to furnish water sufficient for the whole summer. Here 
Stephan Mission was built. It is named after Msgr. 
Stephan, then Director of the Catholic Indian Bureau. 

Two missionaries followed, and stations were estab- 
lished at points along the Missouri River. The field, 
however, then as today, was very extensive. A single 
missionary looked after many Indian Agencies and ra- 
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tion distributing posts. Hundreds of miles were trav- 
ersed every month. So it remains to this day. While 
progress and development creep in all around us, the 
Indian reservation is still the “Wild and wooly West.” 
The original cowboy is still in his glory here, and the 
annual “Round-up” of the wild herds still takes place. 

The creeks, the river and the hills are dotted with 
the tepee or log cabin of the Sioux Indian. The Indian, 
fearful perhaps of being classed with some of our 
White people, has dropped the use of paint, and the 
war colors are no longer seen. The tomahawk too is 
now dead and buried. However, a bit of the old 
aversion to the “Washicun” (White man) still remains 
in memory of the mistreatment and broken treaties on 
the part of our government authorities. 

It has fallen to my lot to labor for the souls of these 
scattered tribes of original Americans. My Red Sheep 
are on three reservations, the Crow Creek, the Lower 
Brule, and the Yankton. 

The Crow Creek Reservation extends along the east 
bank of the Missouri River, following the stream for 
seventy miles. On the other side of the river in like 
manner is the Lower Brule Country, while that of the 
Yankton is far down the river some two hundred miles. 

The inland districts such as Stephan are fairly level, 
yet the whole border of the river for miles to the in- 
land on every reservation is exceedingly hilly and 
rough. These hills are of gumbo—the dread of motor- 
ists in wet weather. Their average height is three hun- 
dred feet. Every tiny “run” or creek cuts the hill 
ridge to the bottom, and thus the river road is just 
one succession of almost impassable hills. In truth, 
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only here and there can a narrow trail to the prairie 
above be found. 

Among these hills on either side of the river lie 
seven of my chapels. Stephan, the eighth, is the only 
prairie mission. Stephan is my headquarters. The 
fourth Sunday of the month is my appointment here, 
for on that day Father Pius Boehm attends two small 
White settlements twenty-two and thirty miles respect- 
ively to the east. 

Usually I spend two or three days per month “at 
home” during which time I read my mail and answer 
some letters. 

On the First Friday Mass is said at the Crow Creek 
Agency. It is sixteen miles to the south and right on 
the river. So Thursday I put oil and gas into the Ford 
and arrange the satchels. I have made a wooden box 
which sits in the rear of the auto, and contains the 
two satchels. In one of these the Mass articles are 
kept. These I carry, as I must often say Mass in most 
unexpected places. The other satchel is for personal 
effects and other sundries, such as catechisms, charts 
and Catholic literature for distribution. 

Arrived at the Agency, I go to the church, a neat 
little chapel built against the hillside. A little room, 
8 by 12, the sacristy, serves for priest’s quarters. In 
one corner is a little folding cot. If the weather is 
cold I build a fire. The Indians soon begin to come and 
we have a little chat about various matters, especially 
regarding the catechist’s work, and the activities of 
the St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s Societies. The cat- 
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echist at each mission is an Indian, who conducts ser- 
vices on Sundays in the absence of the priest. 

He has a little “Wowapi Wakan” (bible history) 
and another “Wocekiye Wowapi” containing instruc- 
tions and prayers. The societies bring what aid they 
can to the sick and needy, and also help a tiny bit to 
keep up the missions. Our conversation is in the Sioux 
Indian language, and I fear only the gestures and 
handshaking could be understood by our White friends. 

At 7:30 P. M. we have instructions, night prayers 
and confessions—all in Indian. Then everyone retires 
to his tepee for the night. If the night is cold, or fuel 
scant, as frequently happens, the missionary must go 
to bed even with his coat on. 

Next morning at the “first grey streak” Old Grey 
Bird is knocking at the door with his stick. He is a 
faithful old Indian, though nearly blind and deaf. It 
is his hour for confession—when no one else is around. 
After a few kind words of encouragement shouted into 
his left ear, I lead him into the church proper. The 
crowd soon comes—they go by the sun, not by the 
clock. Thus in winter, Mass must be later. During 
the Mass the Indians sing hymns in their own tongue, 
and the catechist reads aloud the Communion prayers. 
Nearly all receive Holy Communion. A simple sermon 
in Indian is given. After Mass usually a papoose or 
two are awaiting baptism. First I rake my memory 
for a name respectable enough for the cherished candi- 
date, after which all proceeds with order. The little 
fellows take to baptism like a fish to water, and seldom 
cry. Then I tell the mother that she now has a nice 
little “Oknikde” (angel) and she must take good care 
of it. They go away smiling and happy, proud of their 
little bronzed cherub. 

After lunch at the counter in the near-by trader’s 
store, another task awaits me. The next day is ration 
day at the Lower Brule Agency. The mission in pros- 
pect is only ten miles up the river, but the trouble is 
it is on the other side. 


Occasionally I can drive the Ford up to the “landing” 
and then look for an Indian to row me across. The 
boat may be there, but the oars are hidden hopelessly 
somewhere in the underbrush. If I find the Indian 
(which I seldom do) I hide the Ford in the brushwood 
and we row across. 


The Missouri in Dakota is from one-half to a whole 
mile wide and always very swift. Fr. De Smet, who 
used to go by here, called it the swiftest and most 
treacherous of streams. On days when the wind blows 
against the current, no boat ventures out. 


If there is no chance from this shore, I sometimes 
try another expedient. On the other shore lives an 
Indian who has a skiff. I try to attract his attention. 
The usual signal is given by shining a ‘small mirror 
from the hill so that the reflection will strike his house. 
If the wind is favorable, loud yelling and shouting may 
secure the same results. Yet I have yelled and held 
the glass for several hours at a time to no avail. 
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Way down stream at the town of Chamberlain is a 
ferry boat for autos and horses. So I usually drive 
my little Ford that way and go around. This lengthens 
the trip to Lower Brule to seventy-five miles, and there 
are hills galore. One in particular, the Oacoma Hill, 
is an impossible one, unless the Ford is in good humor, 
and hitting squarely on all four. I generally say a 
fervent Hail Mary before I try that hill. 

I like to stop about ten miles from my destination 
at a White man’s ranch. It is Mr. Murray’s, and I 
can depend on finding a stray piece of pie back in 
some corner of good Mrs. Murray’s cupboard. 

At the Agency the scene is about the same as on 
the previous day at Crow Creek. There is some differ- 
ence, however, in the dialect which these Indians speak. 
The catechists frequently have new converts lined up. 
Giving these the finishing touches in instructions takes 
up much of the missionary’s time. Sick calls, too, 
are of common occurrence. Some of these are from 
afar, and long trips have to be made over creeks and 
hills to reach the tepee of the sick person. 

How surprised they seem to be to see the priest 
there before them. In the joy of receiving the sacra- 
ments they almost forget that they are so ill. God 
gives them many remarkable graces in this way. Some 
linger on many weeks until the priest gets there. 


The Indian is a great traveler. He continues to 
travel even while quite ill. Recently hearing of two 
of my people being ill, I set out after them. After a 
long search I overtook them down on Soldier Creek, 
riding on a wagon. It was a boy and his sister. Both 
were sick with consumption. I made them dismount 
at a near-by tent, got them seated on an old washtub 
turned upside down, and then gave them the Holy 
Viaticum and Extreme Unction. Thereupon they con- 
tinued their journey. The boy died shortly afterward. 

On another occasion, hearing of a young man being 
ill, I set out in search of him. After going fourteen 
miles I lost my way in the hills. Before long a wagon 
with several Indians came along. I inquired as to my 
whereabouts, and to my surprise the Indian whom I 
sought was there on the wagon. He was on his way 
to town to spend a little money he had gotten. I 
hesitated and then told him to get into my little car 
and go with me to his home. There I prepared him 
fully for death. But he wanted to go to town once 
more, so I put him in my Ford and took him. It was 
his last earthly trip—in a few days he was off for the 
“Happy Hunting Grounds.” 

Leaving Lower Brule, I recross the river at Cham- 
berlain enroute to my Yankton missions, one hundred 
fifty miles to the southeast. The long and toilsome 
trip is made in my little Ford. Sometimes mishaps 
occur. The little wagon is now in its fifth year, and 
can count its miles by the scores of thousands. 

What wonder then, considering its rough life, that 
connecting rods work loose, fenders shake off, springs 
break and axles give away. It has a motto: “Rather 
wear out than rust out.” 
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Sometimes on the long Yankton trip I run into a 
heavy rain. The spongy and sticky gumbo soaks the 
water like a sponge and holds it for several days. 
Motoring is well nigh impossible then. Breakdowns 
and showers of rain come quite unexpectedly, and I am 
often stranded a “Wayfarer in a strange country,” 
looking for a hospitable roof. I am lucky if it does 
not mean a walk of eight or ten miles. 

I remember having spent four nights on the prairie 
or among the hills or in the woods, lost or stuck in 
the mud or broken down. 

Once I took sick and found myself in an Indian 
house with ten people living in only one room. 

The Dakota blizzard is about the worst enemy of 
all. If it catches one out on the prairie, the only 
thing to do is race for the nearest dwelling and camp 
there until the storm is over. Many lives are lost 
each winter in these blizzards. One of our school Sis- 
ters at Stephan was lost and perished merely trying 
to go from one building to another, a matter of a 
few yards. 

Twenty miles from White Swan—beyond hills not 
traversable with a little Ford car, except in the best 
weather—lies the principal mission of the Yanktons— 
St. Paul’s. Seven years ago the first church was 
built. Now we have another, a larger one. The old 
one serves as Catholic day school, a lay teacher being 
in charge. 

These Indians have worked faithfully for their mis- 
sion. When the first building became too small, anoth- 
er and larger one was purchased and moved by our 
people and their pastor a distance of fourteen miles 
to the mission site. The undertaking was accomplished 
with many misfortunes and setbacks. Once the heavy 
building slid off a grade and was partly demolished. 
Then a snowstorm came, then rain. In the meantime 
our best “eingineer” died suddenly of influenza. The 
epidemic then spread among our people, but the big 
building blocked the road, and had to be moved. Three 
powerful steam tractors were used to pull it. Cables 
would break and many a time the trucks would sink a 
foot or more into the soft soil, and would have to be 
dug out again. After three months of hard labor, 
rendered gratis, the moving was finished. 


A tower was built in front, and a sanctuary, sacris- 
ty, and room for the missionary were built on the rear. 
We now have a splendid church for our needs. The 
new additions, however, cost much more than we had 
anticipated, and leave us with a debt of $3700.00. The 
Church Extension and the Catholic Indian Bureau had 
sent us help, but we cannot call on them again for 
this mission for sometime. Those societies must divide 
their limited funds among other missions too. 


The Yankton missions are composed of almost en- 
tirely very recent converts, thus the missionary is very 
much occupied during his stay there. He must go 
continually from house to house to visit and instruct 
the people. Our Indians are very docile, and are in 
no way ashamed to sit and listen to these fundamental 
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instructions. Pictures are a great help here to arrest 
their attention and convey more clearly their intended 
ideas. 

The Greenwood Mission is eight miles farther at the 
Yankton Agency, the southernmost of all the missions. 
The church here has no sacristy, no vestments, no 
sacred vessels. 

From Greenwood I return one hundred fifty-six miles 
to Stephan for the fourth Sunday, my day at the latter 
place. The sight of the school children, the company 
of a fellow-priest, and the receiving of mail produce 
a home-like feeling in a person. Church ceremonies, 
too, are more properly observed at headquarters than 
out on the missions. 

But this consolation, like all things earthly, ends 
quickly. Almost immediately it is the last week of the 
month, and I must set out for the Big Bend Mission, 
thirty miles to the West. It is a little chapel down in 
the very pocket of the curve where the Missouri River 
makes the big horseshoe bend. At this place the ra- 
vines and gulches emptying into the river are deep 
and impassable. Consequently a long circuitous route 
by way of the ranches is necessary. Fifteen barbed 
wire gates, marking the section lines obstruct the way 
at intervals, and must be opened and closed. In the 
winter the place is reached by a shorter route by cross- 
ing the horseshoe neck of the river in two places. 

But running a car over the ice is fraught with great 
danger. The river’s swift current is constantly wash- 
ing and moving the sand beneath. This moving sand 
wears away the ice in places, leaving it very thin and 
unsafe. These bad places cannot be detected. The 
so-called air holes, too, are a terror to the traveller 
by ice. These openings never freeze, due to the swift- 
ness of the current, and to certain warm artesian 
flows. The danger spots are usually where the deep 
channel lies. The surrounding ice is very thin, while 
the drifting snow often conceals the danger. Many 
a venturesome person finds a chilly grave in these air 
holes. 

My predecessor, Fr. Ambrose Mattingley, went into 
one of these, lost his team of horses, etc., and barely 
escaped with his own life. Last year it came nearly 
being my fate. Water was flowing over the ice surface 
and the trail was invisible. When the other shore was 
reached I was told I passed very close to one of those 
death traps. 

Big Bend Chapel is well equipped with nearly every 
necessary article. About the only thing still needed 
is a chair for the confessional. At present an empty 
nail keg serves the purpose. 

From Big Bend the missionary proceeds to Ft. 
George. There it is, over there at the foot of those 
two high buttes—only twenty-three miles away. But 
to get there is another question. It is a rough and 


toilsome roadway up stream, to the state capital, 

Pierre, where the nearest ferry is to be fuund. In 

summer it is a boat that conveys auto and driver a- 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 


—Pick up the ordinary desk telephone and talk to 
ships at sea, or to friends across the ocean! This is 
the promise of the near future. Wireless telephony 
is making rapid strides, and powerful stations for 
transmitting are being erected. The ordinary telephone 
is connected with electric valve voice-current ampli- 
fiers which in turn modulate the currents radiated into 
space. 

—Taxicabs can now be ordered by the slot machine. 
Drop a coin into the slot and in- a few minutes a cab 
will rush to the spot. This is a method now in use 
in Germany for calling taxicabs. 

—Hats of wood and paper are being used by the 
fair sex in certain places. Yellow pine shavings, for 
instance, when shaped and given a coat of varnish, 
resemble gold-covered velvet. There seems little chance 
or danger of the movement’s becoming popular. 

—A telescope that is also a microscope has been in- 
vented in England. With one instrument you can 
either see the mountains on the moon, or magnify a 
spider to the size of a cat. 

—Oil from earth and sand! The increasing scarcity 
of oil has led the experts of the Bureau of Mines to 
consider the abisibility of recovering oil wasted in 
years past. Oil gushers flood the surrounding country 
with oil. The oil-saturated soil is now to be used as 
the new source of oil. 

—Sailors can now be doctored by the radio phone. 
Vessels without a doctor can communicate with an in- 
stitute in New York City, to receive first aid instruc- 
tions for sick sailors. 

—tThe tipless shoelace will prove a boon for many 
who pull the metal tip from the shoe strings. The 
new shoe string is made of a silk which permits the 
ends to be so tightly twisted that no metal tip is neces- 
sary. 

—The farm tractor’s lungs require fresh air. The 
lungs are the carburetor which charges the air with 
fuel for the explosion in the cylinders. The dust laden 
air surrounding farm machinery has caused excessive 
wear when drawn into the machinery. A new system for 
cleaning the air is to pass it first through a screen and 
then through water before it is drawn into the car- 
buretor. 

—The small farm tractor, like to many a farm boy, 
is moving to the city. There it finds employment in 
the building of factories and later on, in the factories 
themselves, for the hauling of small loads. 

—Pulverizing coal on board a ship is the latest 
development in solving the fuel problem as regards 
economy and convenience. The finely powdered coal 
is fed by air blasts into the furnace. The advantages 
lie in the fact that inferior grades of coal may be used, 
whilst the reducing in the boiler room staff compares 
with that of the oil-fired ships. 


—Dr. Max Herz, of the University of Vienna, has 
developed ear books for the blind. By the use of a 
special code, an entire book may be registered on a 
small phonographic record which is rotated slowly by 
the hand of the hearer at any desirable speed. 

—Radio alarms for fire are the latest developments 
in wireless. The automatic sprinkler is arranged so 
that the flow of the water in case of fire will cause 
the radio outtit to call for help from a central station. 

—After centuries of hand work and mouth blowing, 
window glass is now blown by machine. The inven- 
tion bears out the assertion that genius is only ten 
per cent inspiration and ninety per cent perspiration. 
In 1894 the experiments commenced and only ten years 
later, after an expenditure of nearly three million dol- 
lars, the first machine that gave a fair promise of suc- 
cess was assembled. 

Rev. COLUMBAN TuHuIs, O. S. B. 


MISSIONS 


—During Lent 200 pupils of St. Ann’s School, Wa- 
dena, Minn., raised the sum of $420 for the foreign 
missions. That is a noble band of young apostles. 
The mission spirit is growing and the Lenten self- 
denial fund increases each year. We are at last begin- 
ning to take part in the apostolic work. 

—Even the French Society of Protestant Missions 
had a “week of renunciation” from March 13 to 20. 
Desiring to raise 900,000 francs, they asked their co- 
religionists to deny themselves such things as carfare, 
carriages, desserts, theaters, clothing, holiday trips, 
and the like, that the sum might be realized. Here is 
a splendid lesson in self-denial from those outside the 
fold. 

—tThe Missionary Union of Catholic Women and 
Girls, according to a report from Berlin, took in 879, 
156 marks during the past year, which was nearly 
eight times as much as was received the year previous. 
Vestments and church ornaments to the amount of 
131,930 marks were supplied to various foreign mis- 
sions. 

—The German missionaries, who had charge of the 
missions in the troublesome island of Yap, have been 
sent away by the Japs. The Vatican has made arrange- 
ments with Japan whereby Spanish missionaries may 
fill the vacant places. 

—tThe Catholic Student’s Mission Crusade will meet 
at Dayton, O., from Aug. 18 to 21. More than 600 
delegates are expected to attend. The crusade move- 
ment is growing rapidly. If America is to take a real 
active part in the conversion of the pagan world, the 
young people must be enlisted. Inspire them with 
enthusiasm, the mission spirit will grow with age 
and will bear fruit. 

—On May 1 St. Mary’s Mission House at Techny, 
Ill., had its first ordinations when three young men 
received the priesthood. These are the first fruits of 
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the Fathers of the Divine Word in America. The new 
priests have not yet been assigned to a mission field, 
but it is probable that they may go to South Shantung, 
China, where two of their classmates, ordained last 
fall, are laboring on the foreign missions. 

—Rev. Michael McHugh, a missioner in the province 
of Hupeh, China, recently received the native Protest- 
ant minister of Tsai Tien with his flock of 300 into 
the Church. 

—When the martyrs of Uganda were beatified at 
Rome on June 6, 1920, there was present at the cere- 
monies a witness and fellow sufferer of the twenty- 
two holy martyrs, Prince Joseph, who for two years 
likewise suffered persecution with them for the Faith. 
He still bears the prints of the iron nails that pierced 
his wrists and ankles which were bound in stocks. 
Prince Joseph, who is a nephew of the persecutor, King 
Mwanga, offered himself three times for martyrdom, 
but he was not accepted. Because of this constant de- 
sire to shed his blood for Christ, Pope Pius X con- 
ferred knighthood upon Prince Joseph. The Prince, 
who is a very devout and fervent Christian, goes to 
church each morning at 5 to prepare for Mass and 
Holy Communion. 

—Twenty Jesuits of the New York-Maryland Prov- 
ince have gone to Manila to take over the work of the 
Spanish Jesuits in the Philippines. The latter will 
replace the German Jesuits who are not permitted to 
return to India. At Manila the school year opens with 
the month of June. 


EUCHARISTIC 


—The Archdiocese of Portland, Ore., held its six- 
teenth annual Eucharistic Conference on April 19. 
There was a solemn votive Mass of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, a sermon on the Holy Eucharist, and exposi- 
tion from the beginning of Mass until the close of the 
Holy Hour at 4 p. m. 

—It is edifying to read of a man out in Wyoming 
who drives 53 miles fasting to attend Mass and receive 
Holy Communion. How many that live in the very 
shadow of the steeple do not approach the sacraments 
so often as once a year? 

—At Leavenworth, Kan., the parish of the Blessed 
Sacrament is putting up a Gothic church 134 by 70 
feet. The building will cost $75,000. 

—At Shamokin, Pa., robbers entered St. Edward’s 
and the Ruthenian churches. At each place the poor 
box was rifled. At the Ruthenian church, moreover, 
the sacred species were scattered about in the sanctu- 
ary. 

BENEDICTINE 


—At the petition of the Rt. Rev. Abbot Primate 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites has renewed for a 
period of ten years the privilege of permitting the 
secular clergy to substitute the Benedictine breviary 
for their own whenever they desire to recite the ca- 
nonical hours with the monks. 

—On April 5, to which day the feast of St. Benedict 
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was transferred this year, it was forty years since 
Pope Leo XIII raised the monastery of Conception, 
Mo., to the rank of an abbey and named the Rt. Rev. 
Frowin Conrad Abbot. His Lordship celebrated Pon- 
tifical High Mass on the memorable occasion. In Sep- 
tember it will be forty-eight years since the venerable 
Abbot established the now thriving community over 
which he has ruled so long. Eighty-five religious be- 
long to the Abbey and of this number fifty-six are 
priests. 

—During the first week in May three priests of 
Subiaco Abbey, Ark., celebrated the silver jubilee of 
their ordination. The jubilarians are Rev. Placidus 
Oechsli, pastor at Altus, Ark., Rev. Maurus Rohner, 
pastor of St. Edward’s Church, Little Rock, and Rev. 
Leo Gerschwyler, professor at Subiaco College. 

—The Rev. P. Raphael, O. S. B., director of art at 
St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, N. H., had on ex- 
hibition at the College from April 28 to May 5 two 
of his most recent paintings, the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, patroness of the United States, and St. Joseph, 
patron of the universal church, of labor, and of a hap- 
py death. Both were executed for St. Francis Xavier 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y. The paintings are fifteen fcet 
high by eight feet wide. 

—Most Rev. Willibrord Benzler, O. S. B., first abbot 
of the restored Abbey of Maria Laach and later Bish- 
op of Metz, until two years ago when political changes 
forced him to resign his see, died on April 16 at the 
age of 67. The Holy Father had appointed Bishop 
Benzler Titular Archbishop of the ancient vacant See 
of Attalia in Asia Minor. According to the wish of 
the deceased his remains were interred beside those of 
his former superior, the late Archabbot Maurus Wol- 
ter, founder of Beuron. 


BENEDICTINE CHRONICLE 
(Contributed by Omer Hillman-Mott, O. S. B.) 


The January number of the Revue Mabillon has been 
recently received by American subscribers. In order 
to lessen the cost of production, Dom Gaston Charvin, 
successor of the Jate Dom Besse, purposes to distribute 
the matter that would ordinarily appear in the July 
number of the Revue between the April and October 
issues. No substantial change in the editorial manage- 
ment of the Revue has been made by Dom Charvin, 
and the issues that have appeared since the demise 
of Dom Besse give testimony of the scholarship and 
ability of the new editor. The Downside Review 
announces a change in its policy, in so far as it will 
be henceforth in the sole charge of the monks of Down- 
side Abbey. In the past it was almost entirely financed 
by the St. Gregory Society, the alumni organization 
of Downside School. An elaborate sculpture—the 
effigy of the late Bishop Hedley, O. S. B., of Belmont, 
Hereford, England—designed by F. A. Walters, Esq., 
well-known English architect, has been carved by Mills 
and Vest of Cheltenham. The effigy will surmount the 
episcopal sarcophagus in Belmont Cathedral. The 











second edition of Le Moine Bénédictin (The Benedic- 
tine Monk) has just appeared. Its composition and 
recension were the last works of moment undertaken 
by the late lamented Dom Besse. To all Benedictine 
monks its message is one of sovereign import, present- 
ing as it does the ancient ethos of cenobitical life in 
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the light of modern scholarship. It analyses the posi- 
tion of the Benedictine in society; it elucidates the 
spirit of the Rule; and it presents a succinct historical 





account of the Order itself. Les Heures Bénédic- 
tines (Benedictine Hours) by Edouard Schneider, an 
Oblate of our Order, is a charming little work remark- 
able for its sound thoughts clearly conceived and excel- 
lently expressed. The several hours of the monastic 
day are deftly treated, and the personal injection of 
the author’s predilection for one or the other practise 
in the cloister makes the book a very readable one. 
The last word anent the Port-Royalists and their 
sequela is contained in a work written by André Hal- 
lays, Le Pélerinage de Port-Royal (The Pilgrimage). 
The author 7. in the main, the inner life of the 
interns of old Port-Royal Monastery as illustrated by 
their own writings; his notes, he avers, do not aim to 
establish historical truths, but rather to present some 
fresh nuances of the genius of Port-Royal itself. It 
is not the purport of the work to deal with the right 
or wrong of Louis Quatorze in the demolition of Port- 
Royal, nor to inveigh against the Jansenistic recreancy, 
nor, in fine, to attempt to patch up theological griev- 
ances: it is Port-Royal exposed to public view by Port- 
Royalists themselves. Especially noteworthy are the 
format, type and paper of the book, all of which are 
exceptionally attractive; illustrations are copious and 
well selected. The Benedictine historian cannot well 
afford to be without it. A short biography of the 
late Henri Desclée (1830-1917) has been presented to 
the pubic by Dom Hadelin de Moreau of Maredsous 
Abbey. Henri Desclée, together with his brother Jules, 
was one of the greatest benefactors of Maredsous; 
through his great liberality the Benedictines were en- 
abled to erect the majestic pile that is today known as 
the Abbey of Maredsous. It will ever stand as a work 
of structural art, and as a monument to the family of 
Desclée and Baron Béthune. Henri Desclée was a Ben- 
edictine Oblate, and his body now rests in the monastic 
cemetery. He was the founder and owner of the great 
publishing house that bears his name, and he enjoyed 
an international reputation as a lawyer, writer, and 
editor. Dom de Moreau has appositely called him a 
‘monk in the world’; and he says further that he was 
‘more a monk than the monks themselves.’ Among 
the very capable critics of recent date, apropos of Ab- 
bot Butler’s Benedictine Monachism, may be mentioned 
the commendations of Dom Berliére in the Revue Béné- 
dictin; of Dom Cabrol, Lord Abbot of Farnborough, 
in the Pax of the monks of Caldey; and the high praise 
given to the work by Dom John Chapman, of Erding- 
ton Abbey, in the Ampleforth Journal. Mention 
has already been made in the “Chronicle” of a prior 
number of THE GRAIL, of the appearance of the new 
Commentary on the Holy Rule by Abbot Delatte, and 
its subsequent translation into English by the Prior 
of Ampleforth Abbey, Dom Justin MacCann. It may 
be interesting to many readers to know that the first 
Commentary ever written on the Benedictine Rule was 
that of Hildemar, between the years 833 and 850. 
Strange to say, however, this most ancient of Com- 
mentaries was not published until 1880, at which time 
the monks of the Abbey of Metten, in Bavaria, pre- 
sented it to the public. According to Dom Calmet there 
are no less than thirty-two Commentaries on the Holy 
Rule of Saint Benedict. The works of Torquemada and 
Boyer are especially noteworthy for the wealth of the- 
ology and Canon Law which they contain. Perez and 
Mége look more to religious piety and monastic pro- 
paedeutic. The work of De Rancé teems with prayer- 
ful digressions and treats of ascetical values. Gazeus 
in recommending ‘the Institutions of Cassian, speaks 
of St. Benedict with fitting grace. But of paramount 
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value is the commentary of the illustrious Maurist, 
Dom Marténe. To the last-mentioned work Dom Calmet 
has added invaluable annotations. The Disquisitiones 
Monasticae of Dom Haeften contains much important 
matter, and is a veritable fount of erudition. Dom 
L’Huillier also has given us a commentary of no mean 
value. In fine, Abbot Butler’s Benedictine Monachism 
presents a full critique of the Holy Rule, and indicates 
at every turn the original sources from which the 
scholarly Abbot of Downside culled his fruits,—ad- 
vantages, indeed, that render the work invaluable to 
the student of monastic lore. No note on the commen- 
taries, however broad its scope, can possibly be called 
complete unless mention be made of Dom Guéranger, 
founder of the French Benedictine Congregation and 
restorer of Solesmes. His thoughts and sentiments 
anent the Holy Patriarch Benedict are among the most 
cherished of Benedictine heirlooms. Like his spiritual 
forbears in the Maurist Congregation, Dom Guéranger 
has become another link in the chain of French Bene- 
dictine savants; while Solesmes, his abbatial seat, is 
recognised as a school of thought in matters appertain- 
ing to the Holy Rule. Dom Couturier, the successor 
of Guéranger, interpreted the Rule with scrupulous 
care and fidelity; and in our own day Dom Delatte, 
the present Abbot of Solesmes, has enriched the So- 
lesmes tradition by adding to its already affluent store of 
knowledge his great Commentary on the Rule of Saint 
Benedict. It seems to be the consensus of opinion that 
Abbot Delatte’s work is the most finished product of 
its kind that has ever been published. It exudes, one 
might say, the perfect Benedictine ethos; it depicts, 
with the skill of the Master, the thought of St. Bene- 
dict, and peers through the ages to find and revitalize 
the very soul of the Patriarch’s ideal monk. Its ap- 
peal, especially in the excellent English translation of 
Dom MacCann, is by no means limited to Benedictine 
monks and nuns but it should arrest the attention of 
everyone who desires knowledge of Benedictine spiri- 
tual life. To pious souls its office will be that of a 
priceless vade mecum. In a word, it is a summary of 
monasticism. A new edition of the chant for 
Passiontide has just issued from the Vatican Press. It 
bears the special Imprimatur of the Holy See, and 
will accordingly take its place alongside of the Roman 
Gradual and the Antiphonary which were published 
some years ago. The new edition revives the 
ancient liturgical song of the Church, and its 
themes date back to the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. It was supervised by the Vatican Commis- 
sion, among whose members there were several Bene- 
dictine monks. This work, by reason of its authorisa- 
tion will supersede the quasi-official version (Ratisbon) 
that was published by Pustet & Co. in 1892. An- 
other recent publication is a brochure entitled Nos 
Abbayes (Our Abbeys), containing a short sketch of 
the principal Abbeys—ancient and modern—in France 
and Alsace. It was written by A. Broquelet, with an 
introductory note by a member of the French Academy. 
It abounds in illustrations; its style is simple, terse, 
and entertaining; and its appeal to the ordinary read- 
er will be far more compelling than the herculean work 
of Dom Lucien David, The Great Abbeys of the West, 
which is, of course, more comprehensive in content.— 


“Let’s Help to Set Old Ireland Free” 


Mrs. M. E. Henry-Ruffin is the author of this stir- 
ring patriotic song which is set to a fine spirited march- 
ing air. The Riviera Music Company of Chicago are 
the publishers. The price is twenty cents per copy 
post-paid. Send all orders to Mrs. M. E. Henry-Ruf- 
fin, 404 Church Strect, Mobile, Ala. 
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EAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—This is the beautiful 

month of June, the month of roses, the month of 

the Sacred Heart of Jesus. During this month 
occur several important feasts. On June 13, is the 
feast of St. Anthony of Padua the lover of little chil- 
dren. Perhaps the favorite picture and statue of St. 
Anthony is the one which represents him standing with 
the open book on which a little child is sitting. The 
story is as follows: One night when St. Anthony was 
staying at the house of a friend in Padua, the friend 
saw brilliant rays streaming under the door of the 
Saint’s room. He looked through the keyhole and saw 
a child of wonderful beauty sitting upon a book which 
St. Anthony held and with both arms about the Saint’s 
neck. He watched the tender caresses of the Saint 
and his wondrous visitor. At last the Child vanished. 

_St. Anthony is the friend of little children. Pray vo 
him this month for the success of the missions and the 
conversion to the true faith of the boys and girls who 
have not the true religion. 

CONFIDENTIAL TALK 

So many letters have come to our desk within the 
past two or three weeks that we are almost in need of 
a private secretary to read them all. We surely are 
pleased to hear from so many young people and wish 
time permitted us to answer personally all these in- 
teresting letters. Do not be disappointed if your letter 
does not appear the next month after you send it. You 
see we get our material ready far ahead of time. We 
do not wait till the last bell rings or until the train 
whistles. Better send your material in two months 
ahead and then you are not so likely to be disappointed. 

NOTE THIS 

I wish to call your attention to the letter of Sister 
M. Phillipine Treumund, of Natal, way down in the 
very south of Africa. Open your geographies, please, 
and see if you can find the place. Have you seen 
pictures of the Zulus? What do you know about the 
climate of Africa? Where is the Equator with refer- 
ence to Natal? In what zone is it? What is raised 
in the southwf Africa? If you were there what would 
you expect te have for your breakfast? 

The self-sacrificing missionaries have many hard- 
ships to endure and if we knew what to do we might 
with very little effort make their work lighter. The 
good Sister has solved the problem to a certain extent 
and tells us how we can help. 

AN APPEAL 

If the Zulu boys and girls can be made happy by a 
few presents, why not send them something from the 
quantities we have on hand? Listen! Our plan is this. 

How many of the thousands of boys and girls who 
read the CORNER will respond? Oh, see the hands go 
up! Isn’t that fine? We are sure that there is not one 
slacker in the crowd. Let us begin now to collect 
things for a Christmas Box to be mailed about the 
first of October from St. Meinrad, Indiana. First of 
all let us adopt the little “Darkies” for the CORNER. 
Wouldn’t that be fine? Be careful now, do not become 
too excited. We wish you could see the photo of the 
little Zulu children and the letters they wrote. We can- 
not publish them all this time but we urge you to watch 


for them. “Little Black Jonnie” says he wants a 
rosary and he will pray for whoever sends him the 
first one. Wonder who will be first? 

Good Sister M. Phillipine tells us that the most ac- 
ceptable things are rosaries, pictures, picture books, 
medals, balls, ete. Pennies, nickels, dimes and dollars, 
to be sure will be more than welcome, will do much 
toward solving the problem. Classes may repeat a 
play or program which they have given, charge a 
small fee and send the proceeds to the Mission. 

Look through the collection of books and pictures 
you have and spare something. Perhaps the merchants 
in your town will give you remnants. - 

Any donations you may have to send should be mailed 
to THE GRalIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana. Begin now. Do 
not delay. Either send something from your collection 
or use your effort to raise money in some way. In 
this way we, too, shall become missionaries. Remember 
that “Whatsoever: ye have done to the least of these, 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” Write us what 
you will do. 








HAPPY LITTLE CHRISTIAN ZULUS 


Letter Box 


We acknowledge the receipt of letters from the fol- 
lowing since our last issue but must defer publication 
till a later date. The first eight are from the Mission 
School at Centocow, P. O., Braecroft, Natal, South 
Africa. Domitilla Dhlamini, Margareth Flora Ndhlovu, 
Little Mpunyana, Magdalen Zulu, Veronica Mseleku, 
Little Black Jonnie, Annie, Lily Vilakazi. Lucile 
Cerny, Belle Plain, Iowa; Alice L. Kasznay, Torring- 
ton, Conn.; Mary Elizabeth O’Neill, 29 Brooklyn Ave., 
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Salem, Ohio; Hopeful Lily, 672 Beaver St. Coneaut, 
Ohio; Mary Gibbions, Chicago, Illinois; Tiny, Long 
Branch, New Jersey; Paul Grandalone, New York City, 
N. Y.; Ethel Babington, Alliance, Ohio; Marian Meyer, 
San Francisco, California. 


Centocow, P. O., Braecroft, Natal, 14, 2, 1921. 
Dear Aunt Agnes, 

A little more than a year ago, you were so kind as 
to put my story, “The Three Snowflakes,” into the 
“Children’s Corner” of the Christmas number, 1919. 
And you put a most kind footnote to it, recommending 
me and our poor black children to the pale-faced boys 
and girls of the new world. 

This encourages me to creep noiselessly into the 
“Children’s Corner” and to “smuggle” my letter into 
dear small and big nephews and nieces. 
the “Letter Box” so that it may be read by all your 

Of all the nice things that “The Grail” brings, I 
like the “Children’s Corner” best and I always read 
it first of all. I am fond of children and no wonder. 
At the age of nineteen, I became a teacher and ever 
since I was among children, and that 8 years in Europe 
and now more than 35 years here in Natal, in the very 
south of Africa. (Now it’s done! I have involuntarily 
revealed my age. You must not tell anybody, but keep 
it as a dead secret; will you, dear aunt?) 

I came here to help the Trappists in the conversion 
and education of the natives. I had left my dear white, 
rosy-cheeked blondes and brunettes in the dear old 
home and found pitch-dark and chocolate-brown Zulu 
boys and girls with eyes as dark as night itself instead. 
And would you believe it, with God’s help I soon 
learned to love them, too, and I became quite proud of 
my dear large and small “darkies.” 

Many, many of them have since been baptized and 
are good zealous Christians. Many of them have now 
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their own home and their children have taken their 
place in our schools. 

Centocow has a Boarding school with over 160 board- 
ers and 5 Day Schools. The boarders are all free 
boarders, since being orphans or poor children, they 
cannot pay. The Day-Scholars, too, are more or less 
poor. We have to strive and to work very hard, to 
keep the Mission running and to make the income cover 
the expenses; but in spite of all our efforts we are not 
always able to make ends meet. 

Dear Aunty, I know you have a kind heart and a 
corner in it for our dark-skinned children, young and 
old, and so I take heart to betray some of their wishes. 
Rosaries, medals, pictures, picture-books, balls, etc., are 
in the first rank. Remnants, even the smallest, of 
every kind of material would be a special, most wel- 
come help, since we would make them up into garments 
for them. 

Or you dear nephews and nieces could regularly 
spare a few pennies, nickels or dimes of their spending 
money, as you most kindly suggested in the Christmas 
number, 1919, and send them to me through the Editor 
of “The Grail,” St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

Feeling quite confident that my request on behalf of 
our natives, will be granted, I am sending you, dear 
Aunty, and all your beloved nephews and nieces, a 
heartful “God bless you” in advance. 

With every good wish for your noble work, I am, 
dear Aunt Agnes, 

Your oldest niece, 
Sister Phillipine Treumund. 


Christian Brothers’ Academy. 
Albany, N. Y., April 7, 1921. 
Agnes Brown Hering, 
Royal, Nebraska. 
Dear Madam: 

Some time ago I wrote a letter for the “Grail”, and 
was very much disappointed not to see it published in 
the April issue, which I have at hand. Probably it 
was my fault that I sent it in too late. 

The letter that I wrote for the “Grail” previous to 
this, contained a few jokes. I wish that you would 
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publish those if you have room in the May issue. I 
think they would squeeze a smile out of some of the 
readers of the “Grail,” and thus interest them in this 
section of that paper. ° 

It appears to me that the average Catholic youth 
does not mix with such periodicals as the “Grail,” and 
other Catholic papers that are printed. I think there 
should be some means of inspiring our Catholic boys, 
= girls to become interested in such a paper as the 
“ rai Bed 

Why not create some means of having more of our 
friends write for the “Grail”? 

Sincerely, 
Harvest Moon. 

P. S. I sign this nomme de plume, because it has al- 
ways appealed to me. 

NoTeE:—We are sorry we did not receive the letter 
containing the jokes which “Harvest Moon” mentions. 
Please try again. 


Children’s Sayings 
(Contributed by Sister M. Phillipine Treumund.) 


The instructions in our schools are given in Zulu and 
English, those in the Infant Department and up to 
Standard 2 inclusive, chiefly in the former, and those 
in Std. 3 and upwards, chiefly in the latter language. 
As a rule, the children do not find it very hard to under- 
stand the lessons given in English, but it is more or 
less difficult for them to express themselves correctly 
in English, wherefore very queer and funny answers 
appear sometimes on the examination papers. 

The following amusing answers are really taken 
from the examination papers for St. 5 and 6: 

Geography: The chief exports of South Africa are 
manufactured bales; Grahamstown is noted for big 
shops making wagons; An artificial forest is a forest 
not natural. 

Nature Study: The history life of the Mosquito: 2 
Stage. An insect comes from the egg, not perfect 
and it has not much to do. 3 Stage. The mosquito 
as a perfect insect is not right at all. It has a poison- 
ous sting which causes malaria fever. 

Only fruitful eggs of the wattlebagworm hatched, the 
others shriven up. Productive eggs gradually develop 
into catapilla. — The oil’s whale is used for making 
candles and its bones are put into stezes (she meant 
corsets) of the girls which are very dear.—Mammals 
are born by their mother having hot bleod. 


Amusing answers of uncertificated native teachers 
from very remote places who had attended the so-called 
Summer School, i. e., a course of lectures suitable for 
teachers. Most of the teachers, nearly 100 in number, 
had grasped and mastered the given lessons, and gave 
satisfactory, even good and excellent answers, but 
some of them became pitifully confused in writing 
down their answers as you will see from the following: 

Principles of Education—The Head Teacher only 
eat Kingdom (she meant only enjoys herself) while the 
assistant does the work. (Maybe she was assistant of 
such a Head Teacher.) The Education Department 
changes the neurones so the Syllabus is changed. When 
I find the Inspector of School, I begin to think what 
to say; when he asks me then my heart thinks hard 
for the plans of escaping. Scientific thinking is the 
thought which it comes on your mind being thinking 
nothing at all. 

Hygiene and Nature Study.—We shall know about 
the cut-worm, because house-fly carries disease. In 
a fly you first find a manure heap and then a house-fly. 
Dirty cause the bugs and lice on your body and if 
there is dirt on the body, people can hear a bad smell.— 
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The white blood is weak and corpuscles is a strong 
blood 


Housefly carry Bubonic plaster.—Suck all the blood 
in the wound and then use one or two Conde’s this- 
tles. (She meant crystals.) 


“Exchange” Smiles 
(Contributed by Sister M. Phillipine Treumund) 


Pensioner to Landlady—“The coffee is really good 
today, much stronger and so fragrant.” 

Landlady—“Dear me. I must have made a mistake. 
That’s my coffee.” 





“What do you want to be when you are grown up?” 
“Soldier, Papa.” 

“But then, you might be shot dead.” 

“Shot dead! By whom?” 

“Well, by the enemy.” 

“Then I would rather be an enemy, Papa.” 


“Good morning, Doctor. Here are my three children. 
Rebecca, stand upright so the doctor can see how 
humpy you are!” 


Teacher—“Well, my children, since you don’t know 
what’s a phenomenon, I shall tell you. The cow is 
not a phenomenon, the apple tree, too, is not a phenom- 
enon, but if the cow climbs the apple tree, that’s a 
phenomenon.” 


Aunt Mary to Otto, her nephew, on his going away— 
“Otto, take these two cakes of chocolate home with 
you. One is for you! One is for your little sister.” 

Otto—“Thank you, Auntie. But how shall I know 
which is which?” (After some thinking.) “Well, I 
shall bite a bit off her cake.” 


Mr. Smith—“I don’t know, Doctor, what is the matter 
with me today, I feel so dull, so light-hearted, so—” 
Doctor, interrupting him—“Don’t worry. It cannot 
be anything serious, for you don’t look changed a bit.” 


Lady to Farmer—‘Do you know I miss your poultry 
badly. What has become of it?” 
_ Farmer—“Well Madam, it comes from having pay- 
ing guests. Twice we had families with singing daugh- 
ters, and at that time, all our fowls, ducks, geese, etc., 
put their heads under their wings and died.” 


Freddy had tried in vain to remember the spelling 
of some words he had to use in his lesson. Sure, the 
cook would know at least one of them. So he ran to 
the kitchen. “Annie, can you tell me how sauce is 
spelt?” 

“Yes, Dearie. Holbrook’s Sauce is spelled with H 
and May’s Sauce with M.” 


Physical Culture 


Did you ever try running or walking on tiptoes for 
a few minutes each day? This is a very beneficial 
exercise and brings into play many muscles which are 
not often exercised. Try it and see if you can tell 
which muscles. Ouch! Did you find out? 

Rise on tiptoes. Bring both arms straight up high 
overhead. Bend over forward and touch floor with 
finger tips but do not bend kriees. 

Can you do it? If you cannot, then practise every 


day for a month and see if that will help you. Breathe 
deeply while running on tiptoes. 
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Spiritual Courtesy 
(Continued from page 39) 


the Tabernacle where He waits our pleasure. 

Oh do not then treat Him with less love and 
respect than you would an earthly friend! If 
you cannot fix your thoughts and heart on Him 
for any length of time, far better make one 
reverent genuflection, one earnest aspiration, 
and leave the church. Be one of God’s gentle- 
men or gentlewomen, than which there is no 
higher, nobler distinction. 

(To be continued) 


Andy and | 
(Continued from page 47) 


Just then Mrs. Wood entered with a steam- 
ing cup of broth, and shook her finger play- 
fully at him. 

“You naughty boy, to talk like that behind 
my back.” Mr. Wood entered behind her. 

“You just bet I’m jealous, you young scamp! 
Why, Elsie, would you believe it, she’s neglect- 
ed me frightfully since Andy’s been sick.” 

“He hasn’t laughed like that for weeks,” said 
Mrs. Wood, with grave sweetness. “I guessed 
that you were all the medicine he needed.” 

Andy patted my hand. 

“T think it’ll be in June, folks,” he ventured, 
seeking the confirmation in my consenting 
eyes. 
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From Wigwam to Wigwam by Ford 


(Continued from page 54) 


cross. In winter, however, the auto is driven up a 
gangway onto a railroad flat car, and an engine pulls 
us over the bridge to a station on the other shore, 
where we disembark. 

Then follows another long drive through the river 
hills. Thus it is 83 miles from Big Bend chapel to Ft. 
George by road. Ft. George is really the wildest look- 
ing mission of all, and one of the most forsaken. 

Rattlesnakes have their dens in front of the church, 
and the odoriferous skunk crouches beneath the build- 
ing. Sometime ago the chimney of this chapel was 
blown down in a storm, and we have never been able 
to get funds to replace it........ 

Every one of these eight missions lies far from the 
railroad. The only way to reach them monthly is by 
auto. Perhaps later on an aeroplane will come our 
way. It would indeed be the ideal method. The little 
“flivver” travels about 1500 miles per month normally. 

If this miserable (and I know too egotistic) narrative 
is of interest to any of your friends, dear readers, they 
are welcome to it, and should they feel inclined in their 
charity to help us according to what is possessed “over 
and above” we shall greatly appreciate the kindness. 
One thing we make a specialty of — gratitude. Every 
day in special prayer and in the Holy Sacrifice we 
earnestly remember the interests of our benefactors. 

Begging your prayers for our missions, and their 
wandering shepherd “Tikdishni” (Never Comes Home) 
I beg to remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Fr. SYLVESTER EISENMAN, O. S. B. 


Stephan, So. Dakota. 
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From Abbey and Seminary 


—The Solemnity of St. Joseph, April 13, was a day 
of recreation for the seminarians. The St. Gregory 
Chancel Choir under leadership of its director, Father 
Thomas, went to Dale to sing at the High Mass of the 
patron feast. It was an ideal day for an outing. 

—Rev. E. Senese, of Herrin, Ill., accompanied by Mr. 
Vincent Rancilio, College ’15-’17, now in the consular 
service for his countrymen and acting as their inter- 
preter, paid us a visit in mid-April. Father Senese is 
contemplating a trip to Italy, the land of his birth. He 
will accompany the Rt. Rev. Henry Althoff, Bishop 
of Belleville, who will leave shortly for Rome. 

—Rev. Virgil Niesslein, O. S. B., of St. Vincent’s 
Archabbey, was our guest for a few hours on April 
14. Father Virgil was a classmate at Rome of our 
Father Eugene Spiess, O. S. B., who is pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Owensboro, Ky. 

—On April 21 Rev. F. Michael, O. S. B., one of the 
visiting African missionaries, gave us an illustrated 
lecture on East Africa. Delicately tinted in natural 
colors, the lantern slides presented a vivid picture of 
East Africa, its inhabitants and wild animals, as well 
as of the progress that the missioners had made. It 
is sad to think that, owing to political changes in 
Europe, the foreign missions must suffer to the extent 
of possible extinction. 

—Rev. George Hoffman, class of ’94, pastor at 
Emery, S. D., spent several pleasant days with us in 
April. 

—The African missionaries, Fathers Eustace and 
Michael, O. S. B., who were our guests for some weeks, 
have left to plead their cause, the East African negro 
missons, before clergy and people in other neighbor- 
hoods. We heartily commend them and their cause to 
our readers. 

—Rev. Francis Wolf, class of 96, who will soon cele- 
brate his silver jubilee at Troy, where he is pastor, 
made a brief call recently. 

—Owing to the fact that the ordinations take place 
so earlv this year, the students of the Theological Semi- 
nary had their annual “Mayday” on April 27. Despite 
the rain of the previous day and a slight chill in the 
morning air, it was a delightful day. Fathers Edward 
Bockhold, assistant at St. Mary’s Church, Indianapolis, 
and Edward Eisenman, missionary at large in Perry 
County, both of last year’s class, were present to add 
to the good cheer. Rev. H. C. Hengell, Ph. D., chap- 
lain of St. Paul’s Chapel at the State University, Mad- 
ison, Wis., was another guest of honor at the “May- 
feast.” While not present in person, though here in 
spirit, the Rev. Gregory Henninger, who has forgotten 
neither his Alma Mater nor the picnic day, sent from 
the frozen north a substantial reminder of his contin- 
ued friendship. 

—On the day after the picnic we enjoyed three in- 
tellectual treats in the form of lectures on the social 
probiems. We heard Dr. Hengell at 10 a. m. and again 
at 4:15 p.m. In the meantime another lecturer in the 
person of the Rev. Edward Mahowald, of St. Cloud, 
Minn., put in his appearance and we assembled in the 
hall at 7 p. m. Both lecturers are sent out by the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council. 

—Among the other Benedictine saints that we com- 
memorate on April 29 is St. Odilo. On the afternoon 
of this day Father Odilo, who is in charge of the neigh- 
boring parish at Ferdinand, came over in the new 
“Dodge” with which his loyal parishoners had present- 
ed him on the glad occasion. 

—May 2, 8, and 4 were Rogation Days. Because of 
unfavorable weather we could not well make the usual 
pilgrimage to Monte Casino. Father Andrew and his 
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faithful flock were likewise prevented from coming 

from Mariah Hill. Father Joseph postponed his pro- 

cession to the “Holy Mountain” until Saturday, when 

ene day brought a large representation from 
ulda. 

—The foundations on which the new press is to rest 
and on which the addition to the printshop is to stand 
are being laid. 

—On the evening of May 16 the students presented 
Shakespeare’s Richard II to the visitors at the ordina- 
tions. 

—The Rt. Rev. Joseph Chartrand, D. D., Bishop of 
Indianapolis, arrived on the afternoon of May 15 for 
the annual ordinations which took place on the 16th 
and 17th. The following received the Tonsure and the 
Minor Orders of Porter and Lector: Matthew Herold, 
Raymond Smith, Henry Somes, John Riedinger, Walter 
Kocher, and Conrad Urbach, for the Diocese of In- 
dianapolis; Frantz Hodapp and Bernard Loepker, for 
Belleville; Aloysius Morskovsky, for San Antonio; 
Francis Donnelly and Joseph Whalen, for Covington. 


The Minor Orders of Exorcist and Acolyte were con- 
ferred upon Clement Bastnagel, Henry Trapp, John 
Geran, Joseph Duffy, Jerome Pfau, Thomas McGrath, 
John Flynn, Raymond Marchino, Henry Ebnet, Henry 
Doll, and Clement Hunger, for Indianapolis; Julius 
Schoen, for Belleville; Edward Russell and Lawrence 
Durbin, for Louisville. 

The following deacons were ordained to the priest- 
hood: Stephen Thuis and Matthew Preske, O.S.B., for 
St.Meinrad Abbey; Charles Busald,John Murtaugh, Fin- 
tan Walker, John Doyle, Joseph Trible, Leonard Werns- 
ing, and Albert Deery, for Indianapolis; James Higdon, 
for Louisville; Lawrence FitzSimon, for San Antonio, 


The following will be priested by their own ordi- 
naries: Bernard Kunkel, at Belleville; Francis Dom- 
— at Wichita; Francis Hagedorn, at Kansas 

ity. 

—Among the sick and the “near sick,” nearly all 
of whom have now returned to a state of “normalcy,” 
were Bro. Placidus, foreman of our printshop, who was 
threatened with pneumonia; Fathers Boniface and 
Charles, who suffered severely with tonsilitis; because 
of acute laryngitis the “M. D.” forbade Father Au- 
gustine to use his voice for several weeks; Father 
Prior was in the toils of the “grip” for a few days; 
Father Hilary has recovered sufficiently from his recent 
operation and consequent serious illness to leave the 
hospital. He will spend some weeks beneath the paren- 
tal roof to recuperate before returning to our midst; 
tonsilitis prevented Father Clement, who is pastor at 
St. Anthony, from attending to parochial duties on 
Ascension Day and the Sunday following. — Father 
Prior went to his aid. Bro. Ephrem is fastened to his 
bed by rheumatic pains. Among the students aches 
and pains and numerous colds were also in evidence. 
Thus each must bear his share of the cross. 

—Rev. Theodore Reverman, D. C. L., College ’90-’91, 
has been appointed pastor of St. Frances Church, 
Louisville, Ky. 

—Rev. Oscar Poole, who was recently ordained at 
Baltimore for the Covington Diocese, has been ap- 
pointed assistant at St. Peter’s Church, Lexington, Ky. 

—Rev. Thomas Merrill, College ’09-’12, in a recent 
note, says that Red Lake Falls, Minn., where he is 
stationed, is a town of 2000 with two parishes—one 
for the French and the other for those whose language 
is English. He adds that within a radius of fifteen 
miles there are ten parishes. 

—At St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Raymond 
Harbaugh was among those who received the tonsure 
recently and John Goelz was raised to the subdiaconate. 
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A live new story of a boy who made good in his 
own home town. 


The Boy Who Looked Ahead 
By JOHN TALBOT SMITH 


The boys of Fallville, whose adventures are so graph- 
ically told in this story, were lucky to live in a town 
which gave boys a chance, with good swimming holes, 
baseball grounds, far-off woods, and the genuine Erie 
canal running through it. 

And Eddie led the way, the right sort of a boy, with 
good sense and sport and pep in his system to such an 
extent that he could not help becoming someone. 


Price $1.50 Postage 10? extra 
The Abbey Press 
Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. 








The Crown of Life 


By the 
Rev. Henry Brenner, O. S. B. 
A Religious Poem on Convent Life — A timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister 





50 pages Single Copies 15 Cents 
The Abbey Press 
Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as 
Lay Brothers of the Benedictine Order 
will be heartily received by us. They will 
find in this vocation a safe way to their 
temporal and eternal happiness. Applica- 
tions to be made to 


Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 














NOW READY 


Student’s 
Class Book of Elocution 


By the 
Rev. Dominic Barthel, O. S. B. 
{ A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression 
{ Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utterance and oratorical action 
{ A copious selection of pieces suitable for prac- 
tice in public reading and speaking 
{| Recommended by teachers of expression 
Cloth 734 Pages 
Per copy $2.00 Postage Prepaid 
For lot orders, special price. 


The Abbey Press 


Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT 


During National Catholic Press Month 


Forty-One Thousand 


New Subscriptions 
to Catholic Periodicals 


were secured by the O’Keeffe organization, National 
Subscription Representatives for Catholic Periodicals 








145-147-149 East 58th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Bread For Starving Children. 


Thanks to the generosity of our subscribers, during the last few months we were 
able to collect about $2,500 for the BREAD FUND for the starving children of central 
Europe, especially Austria. Week by week as this money was received it was immedi- 
ately forwarded to these suffering countries. But, dear friend, $2,500 among 21% mil- 
lions children gives to each less than 1¢ a piece. How long would your child subsist 
on 1¢? 





Of all the victims of the War, the lot of Austria is the hardest and she and her 
people are suffering the most. We must remember that her once happy homes, farms, 
and factories are in ruins. We must remember that she has been despoiled of practical- 
ly all her resources; live stock, seed for planting, raw material, and machinery. We 
must remember that she has been robbed of her most fertile territories, that her work- 
ers have no employment, no means of production, and no means of subsistance. And 
we must remember that out of all this the widowed mothers and orphaned children— 
the innocent victims—are the greatest sufferers. 


Who shall be held responsible for all this misery, hardship, and suffering is not 
for us to judge. But shall we as Catholics, as Christian fathers and mothers allow all this 
suffering to continue when it is within our power so easily to bring relief? A merciful 
Providence has blessed us with an abundance of all good things and His eye is upon us 
to watch whether we will selfishly keep it all for ourselves or whether we will share 
it with our brethren in need. 


Many of our subscribers have contributed towards our BREAD FUND, and many 
have contributed liberally by making donations of $25.00, $50.00, and $100.00. To all 
who have contributed we express our heartfelt thanks. But many have not contributed. 
We now appeal again and beg in the name of Christ and in the name of the army of 
little children daily suffering the pangs of hunger and crying for bread, to give some- 
thing towards our BREAD FUND. “According to thy ability be merciful. If thou 
have much give abundantly, if thou have little take care even so to bestow willingly 
a little.” Christian father, will you not give a day’s wages to buy bread for the starv- 
ing? Christian mother, will you not forego just a few luxuries to help buy the necessa- 
ries of life for a hungry child? 


All we ask of you is to give what you can, and to remember that when giving to 
the poor you are giving to Christ. “Inasmuch as you have done it to one of the least 
of these, you have done it unto me.” “He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” 
What we lend is not only repaid, but repaid with interest. 


The Benedictine Fathers will gladly bear all expenses of collecting and forwarding 
the money for this BREAD FUND. Address your contributions to 


The Benedictine Fathers 


BREAD FUND 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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